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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


All fish must be taken from the 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must 
be caught on conventional fly, 
spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 
with artificial or live bait, in the 
presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp or 
tackle store within the state by 
the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective estab- 
lishment. 


Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
was caught. Application must be 
made on the prescribed form as 
shown on this page. (Requests for 
additional forms should be ad- 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee, Florida.) 


Citation, showing recorded data 
of the catch, will be mailed to the 
applicant upon receipt of applica- 
tion form that has been properly 
filled out and signed. 


The receipt of any and all pho- 
tographs pertaining to the regis- 
tered catch, including the applicant 
and the fish, will be appreciated 
by the editor for use in Florido 
Wildlife Magazine. 
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Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations 
are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 
mediate families, who catch any 
of the following fresh-water game 
fish of the prescribed size require- 
ments: 

SPECIES 
LARGEMOUTH BASS 
8 pounds or larger 
CHAIN PICKEREL 
__................4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
Lf ae ae | 1] pound or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 
Stel She Re txe 2 pounds or larget 


BLACK CRAPPIE > 

eet te We 2 pounds or larger 
RED BREAST 

St Mitel ere 142 pounds or larger 





CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 
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APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Address 
Weight 


Name 

Species of Fish 

Type of Tackle, Bait Used 
Where Caught 

Catch Witnessed by 
Registered, Weighed by ____-_----—SE—C—C_ 


bbbbhhbhtate «6 6 4 4 4 4 2 hhhhbh bh bh ho tote 


(Signature of Applicant) 
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Dear Sir: 

The January issue of Florida Wildlife has 
just arrived and I feel that your page devoted 
to hunting accident reports deserves special 
comment. 

These few reported cases, plus the many 
others occurring in the state of Florida and 
throughout the nation point up graphically 
the need for those of us who love the sport 
to get behind a program designed to elimi- 
nate as many of these needless deaths and 
woundings as possible. It is immediately ap- 
parent that almost 100% of these accidents 
are due to carelessness which often arises 
from ignorance of proper gun handling. 

Unfortunately, many well meaning but 
short sighted people place the blame on our 
firearms, and agitate for restrictive legisla- 
tion and rules to curb our right to have and 
bear arms. The last session of the Florida 
legislature saw such attempt made in our 
state which was fortunately aborted by quick 
and forceful action on the part of shooters 
and gun lovers of the state. Other efforts in 
the same direction will undoubtedly be 
made unless sportsmen themselves work out 
a satisfactory solution. 

Certainly there is a need for a program of 
safety education and for legislation to make 
such possible. The National Rifle Associa- 
tion of America has an excellent Hunter 
Safety Course and program and is ready and 
anxious to help in planning. Many states 
have passed acts making the teaching of 
such courses permissive in the public schools 
and this, plus possibly a requirement that all 
new applicants for hunting licenses pass an 
examination or present a certificate showing 
satisfactory completion of a course would, in 
my opinion, go far toward making Florida a 
much safer state in which to hunt. How 
about it? 

J. J. Hollomon, Jr., M. D. 
Panama City, Fla. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

To begin with I am a subscriber of your 
magazine. In the Jan. 55 issue I read an 
article “Florida’s Fishingest Fishing Bridge.” 
I enjoyed it so much that my husband 
and I decided to spend our vacation in Ft. 
Myers and fish from this bridge. I never 
had so much fun in my life. I caught some 
wonderful red snappers, drum, and sheeps- 
head. While fishing there I struck up a 
conversation with a man fishing next to me. 
I was telling him about FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE and how I came to be fishing there. 
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To my great surprise, I found I was talk- 
ing to the author, Mr. Fred Timson and 
a wonderful guy. We became friends and 
he took us to his trailer home on Pine Is- 
land where we met his wonderful wife, 
Pearl, who also wrote in your FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE an article, “Crucifix of the 
Sea.” 


We had a wonderful dinner and enjoyed 
ourselves more than we ever had expected. 
We are now corresponding with them and 
thanks to you, Mr. Editor, for publishing 
that article “Florida’s Fishingest Fishing 
Bridge.” I owe you a debt of gratitude and 
thanks again for your lovely magazine which 
made our stay in Florida a pleasant one. 
We hope to go back to “Matlacha Pass” 
again next year. 

Mrs. J. A. Teague 
Quincy, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 

I still enjoy reading your fine magazine 
and always pass it along to several buddies 
here aboard ship to read. When they have 
finished with FLORIDA WILDLIFE I take 
it home to my two sons and wife who are 
about as anxious as I to receive the magazine 
each month. 





Enclosed is a photo of my two boys (age 
5 and 6) reviewing last minute notes before 
going fishing. The only fish caught was a 
blowfish caught by the youngest. He was 
probably just as thrilled as I would have 
been if I'd caught a 15-pound Florida large- 
mouth bass. 


S. W. Benton, USN 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is an application for a FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE Fishing Citation. The photo- 
graph shows M/Sgt. McHarg (right) and 
myself with the 13-pound largemouth bass I 
caught on nearby Lake Jackson. 





It might be of interest to you that McHarg 
and I have only lived here three months and 
have already caught more than 50 bass, all 
weighing between 5 and 13 pounds. We 
have also seen catfish caught in Lake Jack- 
son that weighed 22 pounds. 


Most of the bass that I have caught have 
been on spinning tackle. 
Sincerely, 
S/Set. .L.-C. Pitts 
Sebring, Florida 


Dear Sir: 


Enclosed is a money order so please start 
my subscription to FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
magazine. I have certainly missed it in the 
past year. I think it is one of the best “boost- 
ers” for the wonderful state of Florida. I am 
looking forward to and hope I get assigned 
to Florida when my tour is over in Alaska. I 
enjoy the climate and hunting and fishing 
there. 

M/Sgt. Donald E. Lucas, U.S.A. 
Seattle, Washington 


Dear Sir: 


You say “The Florida Magazine for All 
Sportsmen.” Have you ever asked your sub- 
scribers why they take your magazine? Mr. 
Salyer, Chief of U. S. Wildlife Refuges, says 
people who enjoy the wildlife and come to 
visit them outnumber people who buy hunt- 
ing licenses, duck stamps, etc., eight to one. 
Your magazine is of interest to me — NOT 
a sportsman. How many more like me do 
you interest? 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Arch C. Willingham 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Sn Memoriam 


LEONARD A. WESSON 


The crafty wild turkey may have seen him first, but 
chances are it was the other way round. Because Leonard 
Wesson had been hunting wild turkeys since he was 
“knee high to a duck.” Like an Indian he was keen in the 
woods. He knew how to use a yelper; and more important 
he knew how not to use one. The gobbler had answered, 
at first warily, and then as he moved in closer he let go 
occasionally with a machine gun-like burst of “prts.” 
Then suddenly, there they were, looking each other in 
the eye. Both motionless, both strongly suspicious, each 
wondering if he had been seen by the other. 

By all hunting rules it was the instant for Wesson to fire 
for an easy kill. But he didn’t raise his gun. The desire to 
kill had gone for some reason. Instead he whispered softly 
to himself, “Hello, old boy. My, what a long beard.” 

The gobbler was the first to break the spell. In a flash 
his periscope came down and he had vanished. The gray 
dawn, causing the woods to stir with the life of a new 
day, and bringing at the same time the first morning 
shadows, swallowed him up. 

Wesson took a few steps as if in pursuit; and then 
stopped. From deep, deep, in the woods, he had heard 
another sound. Like his friend with the long beard, he 
felt a strange presence. And then the morning shadows 
fell gently, but quickly and completely, about him. All 
the familiar and friendly sounds of the woods, the woods 
he so loved, told him the new day had come. He smiled 
confidently. 

No one really knows just how Leonard Wesson died 
except that he was in the woods turkey hunting when his 
heart gave way. I have assumed the above which may, 
or may not, be true. 

But there is no question about how Leonard Wesson 
lived. He deserved the title “Good Citizen” as much as 
any person I have ever known. When there was a job to 
be done — a job that required intelligent leadership, earn- 
est and hard work for no pay, the word in Tallahassee was 
almost invariably “get Leonard Wesson.” He was the 
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kind of man one could always depend upon to help in 
worth-while causes. Here are just a few of the com- 
munity assignments he ably discharged over the years: 
Director, Tallahassee Chamber of Commerce; City Com- 
missioner; Mayor of Tallahassee; President, Tallahassee 
Exchange Club; President, Tallahassee Civic Music As- 
sociation; Director, Leon County Welfare Association; 
County School Board member and Chairman; President, 
Suwannee River Council Boy Scouts of America. 

And when at the start of my term as Governor I wanted 
a man to take on the enormous responsibilities of Chair- 
man of the State Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, another job without pay, I unhesitatingly called on 
Leonard. He was a natural for the place because with all 
his other qualifications he was also one of our State’s out- 
standing sportsmen. With some reluctance, because he 
was already loaded with civic work, he accepted this new 
call to public service. 

He served the State with great credit. But one after- 
noon last April he came by the office and handed me a 
letter. It was written by his doctor who had detected a 
heart weakness, and advised his retirement from further 
public work. “I’m sorry, Roy,” he said. “I love this work. 
I hate to quit. But there is no choice.” 

There is a saying that 

“He who gets but never gives may last for years 
but never lives.” 
I believe that. A man lives not by what he gets from life 
but by what he gives of himself to others. Leonard 
Wesson truly lived. And the community of Tallahassee 
and the State of Florida are much better places in which 
others may live because he came our way. And further 
because while here he recognized the responsibilities of 
citizenship and of sportsmanship to a very uncommon 
degree. 
LEROY COLLINS 
Governor 

December 29, 1955. 








By EDMUND McLAURIN 


= CAN HAVE one of the most 
accurate handgun barrels ever 
made, but you will never fully know 
and enjoy its true accuracy unless 
the gun to which it is fitted also 
has good sights. Easily seen and ad- 
justable sights help you hit where 


you aim — not just once, but shot 
after shot — if you know how to 
shoot! 


For serious handgun shooting, the 
majority of today’s ranking shooters 
favor the rectangular “Patridge” 
style of adjustable rear sight, with 
its square open notch and flat top. 
They combine it with a flat top post 
sight, generally .10 of an inch to .125 
of an inch wide. Charles Askins, Jr., 
an all around pistol shot in his hey- 
day, preferred an undercut blade 
front sight at least 1/8 of an inch 
wide, claiming that he could more 
easily and quickly align such a sight 
than an extremely narrow one with 
an outline that might fade out under 
poor light conditions and surely be 
slow to be picked up by the aiming 
eye when shooting fast. From ex- 
perience, the editor of this depart- 
ment knows this to be true. 

Therefore, it is for reasons of 
marked clarity and ease of align- 
ment that Patridge style sights are 
now preferred over the one-time 
popular combination favored by 
Chevalier Paine—a flat bar rear 
sight with a round-bottomed U- 
shaped notch matched to a round 
bead, pinhead design front sight. 
With the advent of the Patridge de- 


sign, shooters soon realized that a 
small bead front sight nestled down 
into the cradle of a small, round- 
bottomed U rear sight was more diffi- 
cult to see and align consistently 
than the Patridge combination. With 
the better sights, new shooting rec- 
ords were made, broken and still 
higher scores registered. 

Today’s competitive shooters, as a 
clan, swear by the basic Patridge 
sight combination and generally shy 
away from tapering thin blade front 
sights, fine beads, round-bottomed U 
notches and other hard to see com- 
binations. 

Although outline and physical fea- 
tures make for better visibility, the 
rectangular, square U-shaped Pa- 
tridge rear sight must match the 
individual shooter’s eyesight. If the 
rear sight’s notch is too narrow for 
one’s eyesight, the front sight will 
be difficult to locate and align quick- 
ly. On the other hand, if it is too 
wide, tight grouping of shots will 
be a problem. Friend Walter Roper, 
noted handgun authority and one- 
time peer of pistoleers, once de- 
scribed the largest practical size rear 
sight notch as being one that barely 
introduces lateral spreading of slow- 
fire stage shot groups on a standard 
NRA target at 50 yards. In a letter 
on the subject, he wrote: 


“Mac, I suggest that the sighting 
triangle method of testing be used 
to determine what width of front 
sight and width of rear sight notch 
is best for the individual. Rig the 





Six styles of front sights and two rear sights as frequently combined and used by handgun 
manufacturers for their marketed wares. Can you select the best combination from those 
shown, for maximum accuracy and ease of alignment? 


handgun to a post or bench so that 
the shooter can sit comfortably be- 
hind it, at approximately the same 
distance he would be behind a hand- 
held gun. On the target frame fasten 
a plain piece of white paper. Provide 
an assistant with a bullseye cut from 
a standard target for that range, and 
pasted to a piece of cardboard. In 
the center of the bullseye make a 
small hole through which a pin can 
be pushed. Have the assistant hold 
the bullseye against the paper back- 
ing while the shooter looks across 
the handgun’s sights and motions to 
the assistant to move the bullseye 
up or down or sidewise until it ap- 
pears exactly as it should be for a 
perfectly sighted shot. At this stage, 
have the assistant push a pin through 
the center hole into the paper back- 
ing. Three such tests will give a 
triangle of pin holes on the paper 
backing, and the size of the created 
triangle shows the accuracy with 
which a shooter is able to sight with 
a particular front and rear sight 
combination. Similar tests with va- 
rious styles of sights will show with 
which kind the most accurate sight- 
ing can be done.” 

Among the best currently avail- 
able target handgun sight combina- 
tions are the original and improved 
King versions, marketed by the 
Ricky Gunsight Company, of Burl- 
ingame, California, successors to 
King. Most models may be self- 
installed by users. 


Especially useful and distinctive 
are the King-Ricky front sight styles. 
Plain blades, or ones with matted 
ramps, are available in a choice of 
plain black, red, white and gold 
colors, from 1/10 of an inch to 1/8 
of an inch in width, with or with- 
out a recessed mirror to catch and 
throw light on the face of the sight. 

Long recognized as superior hand- 
gun sighting aids, some of the orig- 
inal King styles are now appearing 
in modified form on certain of the 
standard Colt, Ruger, S&W and High 
Standard handgun models. 


Readers already owning revolver 
style handguns with fixed, notch-in- 
frame, unadjustable rear sights, but 
who would like to have the advan- 
tages and convenience of a micro- 
meter-click adjustable rear sight, can 
install an inexpensive ‘Wonder- 
sight,” trade-named product of Fire- 
arms Development Laboratories, 
Duarte, California. On Smith & Wes- 
son solid-frame revolvers, the im- 
proved micrometer-click style rear 
sight can be attached to the frame 
of the gun in a matter of seconds, 
using only a small screwdriver. No 
changes need be made in the height 
of the factory front sight in order 
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to satisfactorily use the ‘Wonder- 
sight.” Attachment can be made to 
other makes and styles of solid- 
frame revolvers by simply drilling 
and tapping a single small hole in 
one side of the frame. For such in- 
stallations, use a No. 47 drill and 
a No. 3-48 plug tap. The necessary 
attaching screw comes with the 
sight. This furnished screw and a 
provided retainer plate secures the 
sight on the revolver frame; in field 
tests, this department found that the 
‘“Wondersight,” once installed and 
adjusted, remained in constant posi- 
tion and withstood heavy recoil. 


If your present handgun happens 
to be aS&W .38 M&P, .38 Hvy-D, .44 
Mil., or .45-1917; or a Colt .38 O.P., 
or a .45-1917, you can utilize the 
‘“Wondersight.” However, as short- 
range defense weapons, the named 
big bores, with their factory fur- 
nished, non-adjustable sight combi- 
nations, are quite satisfactory. In law 
enforcement work, bank guard duty, 
or military combat, an average-size 
person at close range is a large tar- 
get on which to align a handgun’s 
sights, and precision sighting equip- 
ment is not mandatory as when one 
engages in formal target shooting or 
small game hunting with a hand- 
gun! 


Some years ago, another of Wal- 
ter Roper’s personal letters to this 
editor called attention to a seem- 
ingly excellent modification of the 
popular Patridge sight combination, 
to make the front sight portion more 
practical for field shooting against 
different aiming backgrounds. 
Named the “Whitex,” it was essen- 
tially a Patridge style black front 
sight with plates of white plastic 
material attached to its sides. The 
rear surfaces of the plastic sideplates 
sloped upward to catch and reflect 
overhead light back in the direction 
of the shooter. In field trials by this 
editor, the experimental sight proved 
definitely more distinct under aver- 
age sighting conditions. However, it 
proved to have no advantage against 
a dark woods background, as fre- 
quently encountered in hunting. 
Also, the new front sight creation 
did not make alignment with the 
rear notch noticeably easier, espe- 
cially in respect to quick, accurate 
alignment—i.e., level with the top of 
the rear sight and properly centered 
therein. 


Better for hunting and general 
field use under variable conditions 
was a wide and shallow V-notch 
having a vertical white line sub- 
tended from the point of the V. 
Actually, this innovation was a rear 
sight taken from a British Express 
rifle intended for the taking of dan- 
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Blackening handgun sights with a carbide lamp will make them stand out sharply. 
Tournament competitors are especially careful to see that their sights are well blackened 
and free of particles of dirt before they take shooting position on firing lines. 


gerous African and Asiatic big game. 
With it, superbly fast and accurate 
field shooting was enjoyed with a 
particular Single Action .44 caliber 
Colt “Frontier.” The adaptation also 
proved surprisingly practical on the 
target range, and scores ran high. 
For fast and accurate close-range 
shooting, it cannot be denied that 
some of the open sight combina- 
tions found on British big game 
hunting rifles have long been supe- 
rior to many of our American-style 
open sights. Chance experimenta- 
tion brought about their consider- 
ation and practical adaptation to 
all-purpose handguns. When this 
editor’s early experiments were 
brought to Roper’s attention, inde- 
pendent tests of the very shallow V 





The ““Wondersight,’” a new handgun devel- 
opment of Firearms Development Labora- 
tories, Duarte, California, is easily attached 
to Smith & Wesson and other solid-frame 
revolvers. It is adjustable for both windage 
and elevation; remains in constant position 


recoil, our Firearms Editor 


established. 


under heavy 


and fairly large bead combination 
were made, with similar results. 
Current users; especially those shoot- 
ers who do considerable small game 
hunting with a handgun, are gen- 
erally enthusiastic. 

In the category of handgun sight 
oddities is the ‘“Wespi” searchlight 
sight—a 6 inch long, 3/4 of an inch 
diameter tube, weighing six ounces, 
intended for mounting on any auto- 
loader or revolver for night shooting. 
This unique sight utilizes a mini- 
ature, battery-powered searchlight 
that projects a black spot in the 
center of an illuminated field of 
vision. The working principle is to 
adjust the installed sight until the 
handgun shoots to the point of aim 
on which the black spot is projected. 
At one time the “Wespi” was avail- 
able through the American Specialty 
Company, 198 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Whether or not it is still avail- 
able, or its original distributors are 
eperating from the above address, 
this department does not know. Last 
contact was in 1942. 

The serious handgunner should 
stick close to the more popular and 
practical sight combinations, espe- 
cially if he is ambitious in respect 
to placing high in tournament com- 
petition. As Bill Reichenbach, an 
analytical handgunner, jocosely re- 
viewed the subject in rhyme— 

“Tf the sights on your favorite gun 

“Are poor and not adjustable, 

“Shooting won’t be any fun, 

“And your temper is sure to grow 

combustible!” END. 
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By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


ANUARY 7 marked another mile- 
oD stone in the Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s Youth 
Conservation Program. The date in- 
dicated our Fifth Anniversary of the 
program. Just five years ago a meet- 
ing of all Information and Education 
Officers was held in St. Petersburg, 
Florida. At that meeting the pro- 
gram was outlined and plans made 
for the new phase of Youth Con- 
servation Education. 


Looking back over these past four 
years, one can’t help but see prog- 
ress in every direction and we are 
only beginning. There were times 
of course when attempts to achieve 
our goal seemed insurmountable but 
with faith and a firm resolve to 
give the youth of Florida the best, 
the program was carried forward. 
Each succeeding year more and 
more people have become interested 
in Conservation Education. Civic 
Clubs, Fraternal Organizations, 
Sportsmen’s Clubs and just inter- 
ested citizens have aided this worthy 
program. Personnel from the Game 
Commission and other agencies both 
state and federal have assisted dur- 
ing these past four years. All in 
all, the sincere interest shown by 
these people has contributed great- 
ly to the advancement of the Junior 
Conservation Program. 


There is no better time than now 
to thank all of you for the abundance 
of good things accomplished during 
these past years and to ask that you 
help us achieve the many things 
planned for the coming years. 


A resolution for the coming year 
would be most fitting in resolving 
that during 1956 a greater effort be 
made in making the Junior Con- 
servation Program in Florida the 
best. Let’s improve Conservation in 
Florida. 


New Headquarters 
Office of the Supervisor of Youth 

Conservation Education has moved 
to the City of Ocala from Williston. 
The office has moved together with 
the Fifth Region Headquarters. Ad- 
dress all mail now to: 

Denver Ste. Claire, Supervisor 

Youth Conservation Education 


205 West Adams Street 
Ocala, Florida 

The headquarters office includes 
the Regional Manager and Regional 
Information & Education Officer and 
the Secretary. 

Lake Eaton 

Our new custodian at the Jr. Con- 
servation Camp, Lake Eaton, has 
been mighty busy these days. Gal- 
lens of forest-green paint have been 
used to beautify the buildings that 
were built last summer. The trim 
around the mess hall and the cabins 
has been painted plus the doors and 
sills. 

The clay road entering into camp 
has been graded from the turn to 
the paved highway; and soon the 
remainder will be repaired for easier 
travel. 

State Advisory Committee 

Since last October plans have been 

in the making to create a state-wide 
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State Advisory Committee to the 
Youth Conservation Education Pro- 
gram and the Jr. Conservation Club 
League. The committee when com- 
pleted will contain eleven members 
from throughout the state. These 
committee members will be selected 
for their sincerity and profound in- 
terest in the program. Two members 
will be appointed from each Region. 
Mr. Dade Thornton of the Allapat- 
tah Optimist Club in Miami has 
accepted the pro-tem chairmanship 
until all appointments have been 
completed and meetings are called 
for business, programing, and plan- 
ning. It is the hope that this Com- 
mittee will strengthen the League 
and assist in creating new clubs. 
With their knowledge they will be 
in a position to counsel other clubs 
and help prepare more qualified 
senior counselors. Two other mem- 
bers appointed to this committee are 
Mr. S. Wahlman from Gulfbreeze 
and Mr. G. Gallant of Ocala. 


Survey 

By this time all of the Jr. Con- 
servation Club members who at- 
tended camp this past summer have 
received a questionnaire regarding 
summer camp. We are most anxious 
to have you members fill in this 
questionnaire and send it to us in 
Ocala. You will find a self-addressed 
envelope. Just check your prefer- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Members of the Shady Grove Junior Conservation Club staged a wiener roast during a recent 
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WE BELIEVE... 


By A. D. (Bob) ALDRICH, Director 


Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 


WE BELIEVE that the sportsmen 
of Florida and the United States 
have certain inalienable rights. And 
we believe that in exchange for such 
rights, the sportsmen of this State 
and Nation must be ready to assume 
certain unavoidable duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 

WE BELIEVE that all sportsmen 
have: 

THE RIGHT TO ADDITIONAL 
PUBLIC HUNTING LANDS. With 
the rapid progress of civilization, and 
subsequent developments such as 
agriculture, real estate, industry and 
private land-use and exploitation, 
public lands are fast entering pri- 
vate ownership or are being made 
otherwise unavailable or unusable to 
the public. The sportsmen, therefore, 
have the right to expect conserva- 
tion authorities to provide, so far 
as may be possible, additional public 
hunting lands under a progressive 
game management program. 

THE RIGHT OF ACCESS TO 
PUBLIC WATERS. In many cases, 
bodies of water which are, or should 
be, held in the public domain are 
not accessible to the general public. 
In some cases, public waters are 
completely surrounded by private 
lands, or made otherwise unavail- 
able by geographic surroundings 
such as wilderness areas. The sports- 
man and citizen has a right to expect 
the proper authorities to provide 
public access to such waters. Roads, 
access points, parking areas and boat 
launching and landing sites should 
be provided wherever possible—al- 
ways, of course, in conformance with 
good wildlife management practices. 

THE RIGHT TO BETTER FISH- 
ING WATERS. The sportsman has 
the right to expect an aggressive 
program designed to improve all 
fishing waters. Selective roughfish 
elimination programs, hyacinth con- 
trol, water renovation and balanced 
fertilization and re-stocking, biolog- 
ical analysis surveys, and other ap- 
proved fish and water management 
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practices should all be included in 
such a program. 

THE RIGHT FO EQUAL 
SHARES. All sportsmen have the 
right to a fair and equal share of 
all fish and game that may exist 
over and above the basic population 
needed for fish and game breeding 
stocks. Sportsmen have the right 
to take their limits of fish and game 
during open seasons, provided that 
such taking does not constitute a 
threat or danger to the basic wildlife 
populations. 

THE RIGHT OF CRITICISM. In 
a land where freedom of speech is 
basic, all sportsmen have the right 
to speak freely and to criticize those 
conservation programs or laws that 
appear to be wrong. Sportsmen have 
the right to talk against, work 
against and vote against any and 
all laws, including game laws. But 
they do not have the right to dis- 
obey, ignore or break the present 
laws of the city, county, state or na- 
tion. If a law appears to be wrong, 
the sportsmen have the right to seek 
an improvement of the laws, but not 
the right to disobey the laws. 

THE RIGHT OF PUBLIC MEET- 
INGS. All sportsmen have the right 
and the privilege to organize and 
join any sportsmen’s organization or 
conservation association. It is only 
through the freedom of public as- 
sembly that an improvement of 
American wildlife conservation can 
be obtained. 

THE RIGHT. TO TRUTH. The 
sportsmen have a right to expect the 
honest facts concerning wildlife and 
its proper management. They have 
the right of access to all public rec- 
ords of the conservation agency. 
They also have the right to the truth 
concerning conservation, even when 
such truth might be considered 
detrimental to the present con- 
servation agency. The conservation 
agency should not undertake or 
adopt any program or policy that 
will not stand the searchlight of 





truth and public investigation. If a 
thing must be concealed, secreted 
or shielded, it should not be done 
in the first place. This is especially 
true in conservation work. 

THE RIGHT TO ADEQUATE 
MANAGEMENT. It is obvious that 
all sportsmen have the right to ex- 
pect any conservation agency to un- 
dertake and adopt the very finest 
and most adequate conservation pro- 
grams in all phases of its work. It is 
not enough for the conservation 
agency to hold its own. If the con- 
servation agency is standing still, it 
is sliding backward, because con- 
servation is a living, growing and 
progressing thing. 

WE BELIEVE that in exchange 
for such inalienable rights as men- 
tioned above, the sportsmen must be 
ready and willing to assume certain 
unavoidable duties and _responsi- 
bilities, such as: 

THE DUTY TO ABIDE BY LAW. 
Every citizen, and most especially 
every sportsman, has the duty to 
abide by the game laws and regula- 
tions of his city, county, state, and 
nation. Laws are made to protect. 
Laws are supposed to be designed 
to protect a person, a thing or a 
right, or any groups of same. Per- 
sons who do not abide by the laws 
are almost always guilty of endang- 
ering a thing, a person or a right 
which is entitled to protection under 
the law. Therefore, a game-law vi- 
olator is taking a thing to which 
he is not lawfully entitled and which 
should be shared with others. 


THE DUTY TO ENJOY MORE— 
KILL LESS. Because of the advance 
of civilization, the increase of human 
population, game and fish popula- 
tions are becoming proportionately 
less. If only one man lived in this 
state, he would be entitled to take 
all excess game and fish populations 
for his own use. If 100 lived in the 
state, each would be entitled to a 
share of one-hundredth. A million 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Today the Suwannee has almost reverted to its place in song and legend—a sleepy, nostalgic 








stream unrutted by the grinding wheels of progress. 


TT. COMPOSER sat back in his 
chair. His latest manuscript 
was finished with one exception. 
Somehow the river in his song didn’t 
fit the melody. 

“Way down upon de Pedee rib- 
ber,” he mused to himself. It didn’t 
sound right. He tried his first choice 
again. 

“Way down upon de Yazoo rib- 
ber.” Something still was lacking. 

It didn’t make a great deal of 
difference one way or the other. 
Stephen Foster’s only interest was 
to use the name of some southern 
river for the song that he had writ- 


ten for the great minstrel singer of 
the day, E. P. Christy. 

As he was going over the words 
and melody again, his brother Mor- 
rison entered the parlor studio with 
a new world atlas under his arm. 
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In a matter of moments the two 
brothers were pouring over the maps 
of the southern United States search- 
ing for rivers with two-syllable 
names. 

Morrison saw the name first. It 
was attached to a river that had a 
beginning in Georgia and ran down 
through Florida to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. 


“Swanee... Sa-wanee,” the musi- 
cian mouthed the words several 
times and then happily crossed out 
Pedee and Yazoo in the original 
manuscript and by that act immor- 
talized a river he may never have 
seen and made it as famous and well- 
known as any of the great rivers 
throughout the civilized world. 

Today, the Suwannee has almost 
reverted to its place in song and 
legend—a sleepy, nostalgic stream 
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unrutted by the grinding wheels of 
progress. Commerce, a one-time 
booming industry on the river, has 
died to the point that there isn’t 
so much as an excursion boat left. 
A large bold-faced sign on one of 
the bridges of the lower river still 
states that any boat wishing to have 
the bridge opened must give five 
days written notice to a Jacksonville 
address. A fact not encouraging to 
river traffic whether commercial or 
pleasure. 


The Suwannee river has a wildly 
beautiful beginning in one of the 
last truly primitive areas of the 
country, the world famous Okefe- 
nokee Swamp of south Georgia and 
north Florida. 


Among the fresh water swamps 
of the South, only the Florida Ever- 
glades is larger than the Okefenokee. 
It is 45 miles long and 30 wide 
and covers parts of four counties in 
Georgia and two in Florida. The 
Seminoles, who lived in the swamp 
until pushed into the Everglades 
during the Seminole War, called the 
swamp “ecunnau finecua” meaning 
a place of trembling earth. A just 
name as many parts of the swamp 
are covered with a spongy, earthy 
matter, solid enough to support the 
weight of several men but with each 
step the ground trembles and shakes 
over an area of fifty to seventy-five 
feet. In some instances the trem- 
bling is so great that even the large 
trees growing in the swamp will 
sway with every step a person takes 
in their vicinity. 

Interesting to note on old maps of 
the swamp is the variation of the 
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By a simple act, Stephen Foster im- 
mortalized a river he never saw and 
made it as famous and well known as 
any of the great rivers of the world. 
Today the Suwannee River has much 
to offer; scenic beauty, historic past, 
and an abundance of wildlife. 


spelling of the swamp in the past 
160 years. Note that each spelling 
is a variation or corruption of the 
original Indian words. 1790—Ekan- 
finaka; 1796—Akenfinoga; 1810— 
Ekenfinooka; 1818 — Oquafanaoka; 
1818 — Oke-fin-a-cau; 1813 — Okefi- 
noka; 1854 —E-fi-no-cau; and the 
present day Okefenokee. The people 
of the swamp pronounce the name 
leaving the “ee” silent—Oke’-e-fen- 
oke’. 

During the great commercial ex- 
pansion of the middle of the 19th 
century the Okefenokee and its two 
main rivers, the Suwannee and St. 
Marys, came into the national spot- 
light for the first time. But, as in 
two later ventures of the same type, 
the light went out and the venture 
failed. 

In a report dated Washington, 
D. C., February 19th, 1829, to the 
Board of Internal Improvements, a 
Lt. John Pickett of the Army Engi- 
neers recommended that a canal 
from the Atlantic to the Gulf of 
Mexico would save some 700 miles 
for ships plying the trade between 
New Orleans to New York and 
Liverpool. The route of his pro- 
posed canal was from the mouth 
of the St. Marys river on the At- 
lantic, into Billy’s Lake in the heart 
of the swamp, then down the Su- 
wannee to the present site of Ella- 
ville, then by a canal to be built, 
to the Ocille (Aucilla) river and 
into the Gulf. Pickett’s proposed 
waterway died without fanfare and 
it wasn’t until 1877 that the idea 
was again brought to light. In that 
year a report was made by Lt. Col. 
Q. A. Gilmore of the Army Engi- 
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N UPON THE SUWANNEE 





On the banks of the Suwannee near White Springs, stands this impressive ante-bellum style 


building, housing exhibits commemorating the Old South of Stephen Foster’s songs. 


neers on a Trans-Florida Ship Ca- 
nal. The report resulted in an ap- 
propriation for a survey and cost 
estimate of the project. This also 





The Suwannee River has a wildly beautiful 
beginning in one of the last truly primitive 
areas of the country, the world famous Oke- 
fenokee Swamp. This monument was “Erect- 
ed in memory of Stephen Collins Foster at 
the source of the stream which he made 
immortal in song Suwanee River.” 


died without action. The final ven- 
ture, of course, was the canal of the 
1930’s that was actually started but 
died for lack of support and funds. 

Some fifteen years before Foster 
was to immortalize the Suwannee 
for all time, others were seeing the 
river for much more than a min- 
strel’s song. Farms in the rich river 
valley were being cleared and towns 
were springing up in the wake of the 
new settlers. 


The News of St. Augustine, Octo- 
ber 25, 1845 noted: 


“Our readers may remember 
that it has been in contemplation 
for some time past to establish a 
mail route, by steamers, upon the 
Suwannee, from Cedar Keys to 
Fort White, to be connected thence 
with the St. Johns by stage. ... 
The Steamboat ‘Orpheus’ built in 
New Orleans, expressly for the 
purpose, has arrived, and taken 
her station on the route. We learn 
that she is a most beautiful vessel, 
136 feet in length, and is fitted up 
in fine style, with 18 elegant state- 
rooms. She will carry the U. S. 
Mail from Cedar Keys to the new 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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White-tailed deer are taken in numbers in 
the Suwannee River country of Madison, 
Taylor, Dixie, and Suwannee counties. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


town of Santa Fe on the Santa Fe 
River, in Columbia county, once a 
week and will also run up the 
Suwannee to the flourishing town 
of Columbus.” 


The “flourishing town of Colum- 
bus” was also made note of in the 
St. Augustine News in 1843 by an 
unknown writer doing one of the 
popular travel articles of the period: 


i arrived in Columbus on 
Friday at twelve or one o’clock. 
This place is situated on the east 
side of the Suwannee, at what is 
called Platt’s Ferry, immediately 
at the forks of the river. (Withla- 
coochie and Suwannee) . . . Co- 
lumbus is in Columbia county, 
and is destined to become a place 
of considerable note. There are 
two large stores well stocked with 
goods, and several more being 


built. 


. . Wagons are continually 
coming in loaded with cotton and 
other productions of the soil. I 
was informed by a gentleman that 
goods to the amount of a thou- 
sand dollars per day have been 
disposed of here. . . . Over three 
thousand bales of cotton have been 
shipped down the river this fall 
from Columbus, and a great num- 
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ber of bales are now piled on the 
banks of the river. 

“The site of Columbus is cer- 
tainly most desirable. A beautiful 
boiling spring in its midst and 
surrounded by rich fertile lands. 
It is a distance from the mouth of 
the Suwannee 180 miles, naviga- 
ble for steamboats and large flat- 
boats. The river is navigable for 
steamboats as high as the Upper 
Mineral Springs. I understand 
that two steamers have actually 
been that high up and found no 
difficulty in the depth of the 
water. I am surprised that some 
enterprising person has not, ere 
this, placed a boat on this river, 
there being produce enough sent 
down to keep one employed.” 

Long ago the “flourishing town of 
Columbus,” along with the steam- 
boats and river traffic, passed into 
the limbo of the forgotten. Stand- 
ing near the site of the “two large 
stores well stocked” is a neon fes- 
tooned “juke” with its loud and blar- 
ing music box. There are no re- 
mains of the town that was to be 
a place of considerable note. 

The Upper Mineral Springs re- 
ferred to may have been what is 
now known as Suwannee Springs 
at the site of the proposed Suwannee 
River State Park. 





From its picturesque beginning 
in the swamp, 217 miles from the 
mouth, the river runs a lazy wind- 
ing course most of the year. But 
with the coming of the spring rains 
the river changes its peaceful ways. 
The swamp at the river’s headwa- 
ters is 120 feet above sea-level and 
drains a watershed of 5,346 square 
miles in southern Georgia, and 5,022 
square miles in Florida. At no place 
on the first 150 miles is the river 
broad, and with spring rains, the 
river sometimes changes from the 
slow stream of lyric and picture to 
a boiling, turbulent mass of water, 
often overflowing the banks of the 
lower river to the extent of doing 
a great deal of damage to wildlife 
adjacent to the river. In some cases 
of extreme high water, the overflow 
has even reached out so far as to 
destroy the early crops of the fertile 
farming country for many miles on 
each side. 

With the ending of the spring 
rains the river settles back down 
to normal and becomes a peaceful 
mixture of brown swamp and crystal 
clear spring water. The brown water 
of the swamp is from its long con- 
tact with the tannic acid qualities 
of the cypress, palmetto and pine 
that covers the greater portion of 
the Okefenokee. Beginning with the 





In 1843, “The Upper Mineral Springs” marked the head of steamboat navigation. The place 
is now known as Suwannee Springs. 
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White Sulphur Springs at White 
Springs, Florida, the amber water 
is tempered with the water of hun- 
dreds of springs for the rest of its 
journey to the Gulf. The majority 
are small, many of them being in 
the main channel of the river and 
un-noticed. Others, such as White 
Springs, Suwannee and Fanning, 
have a flow of several thousand gal- 
lons per minute at the boil. Some 
of these larger springs have been 
turned into recreational areas by the 
state or private enterprise. Others, 
such as White Sulphur Springs, are 
noted for their medicinal and re- 
cuperative powers. During the latter 
part of the 19th century, White Sul- 
phur Springs was one of the popular 
“bathing” places of the great and 
near great of the century. The town 
of White Springs, now a flag stop on 
the bus lines, boasted 17 fine hotels. 
However, the spring flows on and the 
owner still does a fine business with 
transients who stop to drink and 
bathe in the revitalizing sulphur 
water. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
waters that flow both east and west 
from the Okefenokee are their keep- 
ing qualities. Before the advent of 
steam one of the ever present prob- 
lems of the salt water sailor was 
fresh water. On long voyages the 
water was kept in wooden casks 
and within a few months it would 
sour and spoil. But not so the water 
of either the Suwannee or the St. 
Marys rivers. It is a matter of ac- 
tual record of one vessel keeping 
the water over a period of two years. 
When the last cask was finally 
opened the water was as good as 
the day it was put aboard. Skippers 
of the old wind ships thought noth- 
ing of going several days off their 
route to water at the St. Marys or 
the Suwannee. One enterprising 
business-man went so far as to build 
two large floating tanks. Filling 
them far up the St. Marys he would 
float them down to Fernandina and 
market the water to sea-going ves- 
sels for a cent a gallon. 

Wildlife in the woods and swamp 
areas on both banks of the Suwan- 
nee withstands terrific hunting pres- 
sure. Two of Florida’s most sought 
after species, the white-tailed deer 
and wild turkey, are taken in num- 
ber in Madison, Taylor, Dixie, and 
Suwannee counties. But, as in all 
sections of the state, the old-timers 
will tell you, “It ain’t what it used 
to be.”” On a recent small boat trip 
down the river, the writer observed 
practically all types of wild duck 
feeding near shore along the entire 
course of the river. On several oc- 
casions, large flocks of Canada geese 
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The Suwannee bass (Micropterus notius) belongs to the largemouth group but is a species 


relatively new to science. 


It was first reported by University of Florida biologists from 


Ichtucknee Springs in Columbia County in 1941. 


were seen, usually in areas that were 
near extensive farming operations. 
Squirrel are abundant but tricky to 
hunt in the dense growth along the 
banks. 

Fishing the Suwannee is like every 
other stream in the state. It has its 
good days and its bad. Usually the 
good days are during periods when 
the water is at a steady level or when 
a slight drop is anticipated. Every 
type fish that makes its home in the 
warm southern waters is found here, 
with the addition of a species of 
black bass found nowhere else, the 
Suwannee River Bass. Actually the 
Suwannee Bass is a branch of the 
largemouth family. It is found only 
in the Suwannee and its tributaries. 
Bearing all the characteristics of the 
bass family, the biggest difference 
to the layman would be in the place- 
ments of the fins and a slight differ- 
ence in the black mottled color on 
the side scales. 


Warmouth, bream, red bellies and 
the fighting largemouth bass are all 
taken in quantity in the shaded over- 
growth along the stream bank. Baits 
of just about every type have proven 
themselves in the dark waters of 
the Suwannee, but the old cane-pole 
fisherman with the large shiner or 
red-fin minnow as bait is the guy 
who comes in consistently with the 


large catches of bass. And, as a 
matter of course, he is also the one 
that comes in with the largest fish. 
The pan fish caught in the river will 
just about run par in size with other 
fishing spots in the state; the bass, 
however, will be found wanting 
when it comes to the lunkers. Al- 
though some few large bass are 
taken in the Suwannee the average 
large bass will be found to be in 
the seven or eight pound class. 

Another good bet is the Suwan- 
neer River catfish. Most catfishing 
is done via the trot-line method. 
Few being taken with rod-and-reel 
or cane-pole. Anyone throwing 
away the lowly cat is certainly not 
in on the know, because the Suwan- 
nee cat is one of the sweetest-eating 
fish in the state. 


Accommodations along the river 
are few and far between. Unless 
camping or living in a trailer, the 
best bet is to headquarter in one of 
the towns near the river. There are 
a great many “landings” along the 
entire course but the majority offer 
only boats, bait and some tackle. A 
few have a limited number of cabins. 

One other tip: if you plan your 
Suwannee fishing in the summer 
don’t forget that bottle of mosquito 
repellent—you'll need it if you’re 
out late in the afternoon. END. 
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Bree ALL QUESTION of doubt the quail is the 
universal game bird of Florida. He was here 
before the white man came and has managed to sur- 
vive an astonishing number of hardships and adverse 
conditions. His natural enemies are manifold. He is 
preyed upon by fox, wildcat, weasel, crow, snake and 
other predators which like nothing better than a quail 
egg or the product thereof. This harassed bird has 
withstood fires, droughts, hurricanes, floods, freezes 
and other rugged manifestations of an otherwise 
benign Nature. Disease has periodically thinned his 
ranks, but his cheerful call is still heard every spring 
enone the length and breadth of the Peninsula 
tate. 

These vicissitudes of life the bodwhite takes in his 
stride — he’s used to them. He is quite capable of 
holding his own in the grim struggle for survival. He 
has a lot of fortitude, else he would not be here. 

But like all species of wildlife, the quail’s greatest 
enemy is man. Even against that most competent of 
all killers, the bobwhite has managed to survive. 
More than that, unlike many wildlife species, the 
works of man are compatible, to a degree, to the exis- 
tence of this hardy bird. 

After a series of conferences with O. Earle Frye, 
assistant director of the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, and an acknowledged au- 
thority on the bobwhite quail, plus several field trips, 
I have come to the conclusion that if certain simple 
procedures are carried out, the quail population of the 
state can be increased considerably at little if any 
cost to the landowner and with beneficial results to 
everyone concerned. Needless to say, such a state of 
affairs would be estatically regarded by hunters, es- 
pecially those who in latter years have been getting 
pretty slim game bags. 

Before an outline of this hypothetically Utopian 
situation is undertaken, a brief history of the life and 
time of the bobwhite is pertinent. 

To begin with, as was remarked before, quail were 
here before the existence of Florida was ever known 
to the so-called civilized world. According to students 
of the bird, his numbers are not exceptionally great. 
Only in the open pine woods that are periodically 
burned over, particularly in south Florida, could the 
quail be considered abundant. 
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When Florida began to be opened up for agricul- 
ture, that suited the quail. He’s an adaptable bird and 
went right along with early farming practices. Culti- 
vation brought annual weeds whose seeds formed an 
important part of his diet and he was certainly not 
adverse to picking up a few grains of corn or peanuts. 

As long as farming was carried on in semi-primitive 
fashion, quail populations increased. In the early days 
of farming, especially in the southern part of the state, 
stubborn palmetto clumps were left standing in the 
fields, which served as ideal cover for the birds. For 
a time the quail population mounted as they had 
plenty to eat and plenty of cover. 

Then came the era of big time agricultural opera- 
tions. Improved machinery resulted in “clean” farm- 
ing. Gone were the natural cover areas, and quail 
diminished. Maybe man got more efiyps per acre, 
but he was paying a price for it by losing out on wild- 
life species — notably quail. 

_ The same state of affairs applied to cattle. Virtually 
everyone knows about the phenominal rise through- 
out the state in the cattle industry. During the past 
few years Florida has risen to the forefront as a beef 
state and even Texas is worried over the production 
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in Florida. Tremendous areas, once the undisputed 
domain of wildlife, have been turned into pasture. 
square miles have been cleared, seeded and fenced. 
Cattle by the thousands now graze on land which 
until a few years ago had never seen a domestic 
animal outside of a hunting dog. 

As is the case with agriculture, the tremendous ad- 
vance in the cattle industry has been made at the 
expense of wildlife. 

In lattter years man has learned that he can eat 
his cake and have it too. This seeming violation of an 
age-old adage is demonstrated in an entirely new 
concept of utilization of natural resources. Wildlife 
management experts and biologists have given a name 
to this revolitionaly approach to a vital problem. They 
call it “multiple land use.” It simply means use of 
land and water areas for more than one purpose at 
the same time. 

The workings of “multiple land use” are elemental, 
but it is surprising the amount of headaches that were 
endured before the precepts were understood and 
accepted. 

As modern farming and cattle raising increased 
throughout the state, quail populations declined. Loud 
were the wails of the sportsmen, and bitter was their 
resentment. The State Game Commission was _ be- 
seiged on all sides to do something about the situa- 
tion. Yielding to pressure, the Commission began 
purchasing trapped quail from Mexico and liberating 
them in areas of Florida from whence came the loud- 
est wails. Thousands upon thousands of birds were 
liberated all over the state. Did quail hunting im- 
prove? Not so you could notice it. 

Then the answer began to dawn. Quail were getting 
scarce because they had no place to live. “Clean” 
farming and equally “clean” grazing were literally 
obliterating the homes of the birds. It was as if whole 
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towns were demolished and the 
people who had dwelt therein were 
told to get out and fend for them- 
selves without a dime or even so 
much as a saw or axe. 


With cover drastically curtailed, 
the few nest quail did manage to 
build were wide open to predators. 
Adaptable as were the bobwhites, 
they might as well have been asked 
to rear their young on a tennis 
court. It couldn’t be done. 


Sportsmen finally realized that 
aritficial stocking was not the an- 
swer to the quail problem. We sus- 
pect that the Commission may have 
known it all the time, but had to 
play along in order to satisfy irate 
politicians who agitated in behalf 
of their equally irate constituents. 

During all this time, farming and 
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cattle raising were growing in tremendous leaps, while 
quail populations were going in reverse almost as 
rapidly. So hard pressed were the birds that they 
began setting up housekeeping in the suburbs of 
towns and cities — at least they could find a bush or 
two for shelter, which was more than could be said 
for many of the table-clean farms and pastures that 
were mushrooming all over the state. 

All the artificial rearing and releasing of quail — 
which, by the way is an expensive business — was 
doing no good because the land upon which such birds 
were released simply could not support them. The 
reason quail had disappeared from those areas in the 
first place was that the birds could no longer find 
food and shelter. It is surprising how long it took 
to absorb that simple fact. 

The proponents of artificial stocking were loath to 
relinquish their idea. If you’ve ever visited a game 
farm, you'll realize why. It’s mighty thrilling and 
stimulating to see thousands of quail running loose 
in pins, and it doesn’t take much to fire your imagina- 
tion to the point where you can visualize a covey of 
bobwhites in every field. But it doesn’t work out 
that way. What chance has an artificially raised, hand 
fed bird got on land that won’t even support a wild 
bird? The answer of course, is none, but many thou- 
sands of dollars went down the drain before the fact 
was accepted. 

The crux of the entire quail situation in Florida is 
habitat. Give the birds shelter and food and they’ll 
take care of themselves. 

Quail need a lot of room, and fortunately we have 
it in Florida. Some 25 million of the state’s 35 million 
acres is potentially good quail land. The trouble is 
that man has made much of it unfit to support the 
birds. But, paradoxically, much of this land can be 
made to support far more birds that it ever did, while 
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at the same time making practically no dent in farm- 
ing and cattle operations. 

Theoretically, every farm and every pasture is a 
potential quail producer. As it stands now, only a 
fraction of that land is producing anywhere near its 
potential of wildlife. From the sportsman’s viewpoint, 
such a situation is well nigh criminal. From the view- 
point of many landowners, it’s a matter of indiffer- 
ence. Unless he’s a sportsman himself, he doesn’t 
much care if he has quail on his land or not. 

But, if the farmer and stock raiser could be shown 
that wildlife on his land could be an economic asset 
that he could have at little or no expense, then per- 
haps some attention would be paid by private land- 
owners to re-establishing birds on their land. 

Hunters today are crying for good shooting, and 
they are willing to pay a reasonable sum to get it. 
The State Game Commission operates, among other 
public hunting areas, a section of Charlotte County 
which abounds with quail. Nimrods for miles around 
come to that area to hunt. They pay for the privilege, 
and, in the main, are satisfied with the results they 
get. The money thus obtained is used by the Commis- 
sion to further improve public hunting areas. 

What’s wrong with applying the same principle to 
private land? Just leave some cover on the land and 
there will be quail as well as beans on the farms and 
cattle on the pastures. Such a procedure would cost 
the South Florida farmer and cattle owner less than 
nothing — in fact, he’d be ahead of the game, finan- 
cially speaking. The natural cover for quail in South 
Florida are palmetto clumps. It takes money and effort 
to get that stubborn vegetation out of the soil. Not 
only would the landowner save himself the cost 
of removing palmetto clumps, he’d gain money in the 
bank if he left them there — money represented by 
the quail that would use the clumps for shelter. 

Some ranchers and farmers have well founded ob- 
jections to letting hunters on their land. That is an 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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AJAX, 
FLORIDA 


By PLATO WINDER 





Dear Mister Editor: 

We had an explosion in Ajax recently and it came 
within an inch of creating a revolution among our 
oldest families. For a time it was touch and go whether 
some respectable married people, people with children, 
would be able to continue on in the paths of connubial 
felicity they had trod for so long. The incident had 
all of us worried for quite a spell. And it was all 
about a mess of grits. 

Grits, as everyone knows, is the morning meal at 
most Ajax tables. Grits with some kind of gravy on 
‘em has been the mainstay for breakfast in this section 
for longer than anyone can remember. Some use red- 
eye ham gravy on grits, some use bacon gravy, but 
most of us (this being a fishing town) use fish-head 
gravy. We boil the fish-heads down low, remove the 
bones and save the gravy for grits. There is some 
dispute whether red snapper or king mackerel heads 
make the best gravy but the argument hasn’t reached 
any immense proportions, most of us agreeing that both 
red snapper and king mackerel heads make good gravy. 
Anyway, we in Ajax have been using grits with one 
gravy or another for a long time. 

Recently, Jack Wood’s wife got to insisting on Jack’s 
getting her a gas stove for her kitchen. Said she was 
tired of cutting wood, heating up her kitchen in sum- 
mer time when it was already hot enough, and espe- 
cially tired of carrying out ashes and wiping the ash- 
dust off the furniture. Jack didn’t take to the idea 
very much but Bess is a persistent woman so it wasn’t 
long before the new gas stove was installed in her 
kitchen and the revolution began to brew. First off, 
the gas stove didn’t take as long to cook a meal as 
the wood stove did and that gave Bess more time to 
wonder what Jack was doing. It began to look to her 
like he spent a powerful long time out fishing and 
getting home from the fishing grounds. Especially 
when he was guiding a passel of women. Too, when 
Jack got home the dinner wasn’t near as hot as it 
used to be when Bess would keep it on the stove. Now 
she just turned off the gas and the stove got cold. A 
gas stove is built that way, Mister Editor; it gets 
hot right now and it gets cold right now if you turn 
it off. Jack is a man who likes to savor his victuals. 
He doesn’t hurry his food, just takes his time, enjoys 
it and appreciates the fact that he has a woman who 
knows how to fix it and is willing to. Now he began 
to wonder. What was happening? Had Bess grown 
cold on him like the food had grown cold on this 
new-fangled stove? Jack began to brood. 


Well sir, things were in this kind of shape when 
the explosion occurred. Jack and Bess were living 
sort of stalemate by now, Jack wondering what was 
wrong with Bess and Bess wondering what was wrong 
with Jack. One morning Jack woke up early and 
heard a peculiar noise coming from the kitchen. He 
could hear the usual sounds of Bess moving about 
and touching a pan now and then and putting a dish 
on the table but there was another sound that was 
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a stranger to him. It was a “plap’—“plap” sort of 
noise, Mister Editor, and it puzzled Jack Wood. It 
worried him so much he sat up in bed listening. There 
it was, regular as a clock ticking: ‘“plap’—‘“plap’— 
“lap.” 

Now the way it is with grits, Mister Editor, is that 
grits are made up of many fine particles. One particle 
of grits is a grit and a grit has infinite possibilities for 
expansion. That is to say one single grit can expand 
itself in water under heat to at least ten times its 
normal size as a grit. As the whole kit-and-kaboodle 
of grits begin this expansion program the pan begins 
to get smaller, or anyway, to seem smaller. What is 
happening, of course, is that the pan is filling up. Now 
what does a housewife do when a pan is filling up with 
food and boiling briskly? She sets it on the back of 
the stove where the heat isn’t so hot but on a gas 
stove there isn’t any back of the stove where there’s 
just a little heat so she cuts down on the flame. It 
seems that these burners have a circular row of tiny 
flames for hot cooking and a central set of tiny flames 
for slow cooking. What Bess was doing was cooking 
the grits on the low heat unit. 

Another thing, Mister Editor; when grits get to 
cooking good they begin to swell and become thicker. 
The closer they get to being done the thicker they 
get. The thicker a pot of grits gets the harder it is 
for the heat to break through the mass and puff out 
the top. When you put the pot on this small flame, say 
an inch around, the heat mounts up in pretty much 
the same pattern covering an area of about an inch. 
The steam accumulates down under there until it 
is strong enough to push through and then “plap”’ it 
goes and that was what Jack was hearing. But that 
isn’t all) Mister Editor. 

There comes a time along toward the end of the 
cooking process when the grits gets so thick the steam 
can hardly force its way through to the top. Yet, as 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Trouble on the South Fork 


By CHANNING COPE 


To IS THE story of “Gate,” the alligator who moved 
into the Dorsal Fishing Post at Stuart a month 
ago, enjoyed the prospects, stayed for a while and was 
finally driven off by a gang of avaricious mullet. But 
let Gate tell the story. 

“The place looked good to me, a protected cove 
where a guy could loaf around under the piers, watch 
the cars go by, catch a careless fish when hungry, and 
lead a sheltered and protected life. I should have 
known it was too good to last. Day after day an 
enormous school of mullet came into the cove to feed. 
That suited me fine, mullet buffet-style, swimming 
right by your door. The trouble was when they started 
feeding. Then they would get hysterical, run all over 
each other and go crazy with excitement. Sally or 
Doris would throw slices of bread in the water and 
these pesky mullet would climb all over each other, 
and I mean climb, to get that bread. At first it was 
fun watching these idiots. Then one day I thought 
I’d step in and have a bite of that bread and see what 
it tasted like. That was my error, the beginning of 
the end. 

“Sally dropped a few slices, I moved in quick-like 
but the mullet were quicker. I moved to another slice 
just in time to see it disappear. A thousand mullet 
attacking one slice of bread do away with it pretty 
quick. I rushed to another slice, now really hot, but 
that got away, too. On and on I went, like a country 
Ford. No derned mullet could treat ME that way. 
But not a crumb did I get. Finally Sally threw a slice 
which fell accidentally on the bank just above the 
water. That was for me! I hurried up the bank, 
grabbed the slice and slid back in the water. Immedi- 
ately a hundred mullet were snapping at my slice 
of bread. They fought so tiger-like that all but the 
part I had actually inside my mouth was gone within 
ten seconds. Finally, I had to open my mouth, the 
excitement was so intense, and derned if they didn’t 
take the bread right out of my mouth. Just like the 
old saying. But by now I had tasted the bread and 
found it good, just like Eve did the apple. 

“I began to lie around the bank waiting for a slice 
to land on the bank. Once in a while one did and 
then I would climb the bank and have myself a swell 
meal. I should have been satisfied with this but the 
impudence of those mullet taking bread away from 
me got to preying on my mind. I didn’t like it. First 
thing you know I’m in the race again. Most of the 
time I wouldn’t get any bread but once in a great 
while I’d get a slice in my mouth. When I did those 
mullet would maul me and push me and climb over 
me ’till finally I'd open my mouth and they’d have 
the bread again. So ...I gave up and went to lie on 
the bank and brood. 

“Soon some gulls showed up. These gulls are fast 
as lightning and they have bullet-sharp eyes. They 
took to snatching crumbs from me; from under my 
feet, from the corners of my mouth, and pieces I would 
lie on to protect. More gulls came and they ganged 
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Sally (left) and Doris feeding the mullet that gave “Gate” a 
bad time. 


up on me. One would strike here and when I'd turn 
that way another would attack the other side. It was 
tough, believe me. 

“My bread ration got slimmer and slimmer. If I 
stayed in the water the mullet got it and when I 
mounted to land the gulls got most of it. It was easy 
to predict how the story was going to end. I was going 
to get starved out. But I never thought I’d be run out. 

“One day Sally tossed a fat slice of bread toward 
the water and it landed on top my head. I sat still 
for a moment wondering what to do and then the 
fact of my good fortune dawned on me. I had a full 
slice all to myself if I could make a get-a-way. I started 
for deep water. But before I could say, ‘Jack Robin- 
son,’ I felt a blow on the head. This came from a gull. 
I slid under the water and a flock of mullet attacked 
me. I came up and got another blow on the head. 
Down I went and a billion mullet flowed over me, 
around me, under me and on top of me. I became 
woozy. Once more I staggered to the surface; another 
wham on my head, now getting pretty doggoned sore. 
Down I go, up I come. When I came to I was a thou- 
sand yards down South Fork from Dorsal Camp and 
still hadn’t had a taste of that bread. So, I just kept 
on going. What’s the good of staying where you’re 
not wanted? I guess the moral is: don’t try to beat 
the other fellow at HIS game!” END. 
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© THE HUNTING sportsman the pleasure derived 
T comes not merely from the kill, but the way in 
which the bag is made. There is no kick in shooting 
down a deer or wild turkey where no special effort 
is required or has been made; where the kill has the 
appearance of slaughter or assassination. The real zest 
or sports comes from the knowledge that the game 
has had a fair show, that in the matching of wits the 
hunter has come off victorious. 

I do not refer so much to big game where the life 
of the hunter is constantly in peril, though this aspect 
applies to a certain extent even then, but I have in 
mind mainly the smaller game which must depend 
not so much on its ability to offer physical resistance, 
as on its shrewdness and instinct to escape. To one 
who loves to match his wits in this way against the 
wild folks, no game will offer greater opportunity for 
real pleasure than the wild turkey, not even deer, 
bear, or wild goose. 


There is no more temperamental thing living than 
the wild turkey, none more capable of taking care of 
itself after reaching full maturity, none more deserv- 
ing of the respect and admiration of the real sports- 
man, and none more capable at times of strange im- 
pulses and inconsistencies. He has played a prominent 
and romantic part in our national history since the 
days of the pilgrim fathers. 


The fact that today, aside from the game reserves, 
he has taken his last stand in the large river swamps 
and other inaccessible places, is due not to his in- 
ability to take care of himself after reaching maturity, 
or to the small animals and predatory birds who eat 
the eggs or kill the young, but to the cowardly and 
unprincipled poachers who hunt them during the 
season before they are grown. 


There is nothing more defenseless or foolish than 
a covey of half-grown turkeys when flushed or sep- 
arated. No game undergoes a more complete meta- 
morphosis at a certain period of life. It is a contrast 
that is interesting and almost unexplainable. A covey 





of half-grown turkeys when suddenly separated be- 
come utterly confused and helpless and can be slaught- 
ered if desired. This characteristic begins to disappear 
at about the age of one year, though every turkey 
knows the vast difference in alertness, cautiousness, 
shrewdness, resourcefulness, and an uncanny knowl- 
edge of the hunter’s movements and intentions. After 
passing this first year, the development of these traits 
is remarkable. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
turkey can and does take care of himself, so much 
so that any hunter can feel a pardonable pride when 
he has outwitted and brought one down. 


I remember a hunt that I took one winter morning 
in early December. A friend phoned me late one 
night that he had just returned from a trip in the 
river swamps. He had located the signs of a drove 
of turkeys, followed the scratching, and by persever- 
ance and good hunting killed two gobblers. After 
scattering the drove, he noted where they alighted in 
a thicket of tall pine trees. As it was late in the after- 
noon, and wild turkeys usually do not fly down again 
after taking to the trees, he suggested we try them 
out again the next morning. I gladly assented, set my 
alarm for two o’clock a.m., got my hunting parapher- 
nalia ready, and retired with delightful anticipations. 
The Big Ben was strictly on the job and we left next 
morning at two-thirty for the river, a drive of about 
one hour. Parking the car on the edge of the swamp, 
we made our way as rapidly as possible toward the 
place the turkeys were supposed to be roosting. 


It was still dark, but we took our stand about four 
hundred yards apart and about one hundred and fifty 
yards from the tall pine trees silhouetted against the 
night sky where my friend thought the turkeys had 
roosted. It was cold, clear, frosty and still; an ideal 
morning. Overhead the winter constellations were 
glittering like magnificent diamonds. The nocturnal 
stillness was broken only by the occasional hoot of 
an owl, or the querulous chirping of a bird momen- 
tarily disturbed in some way. Soon however, came 
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unmistakable evidences of the coming day. The hoot- 
ing of owls came more frequently, the birds began 
stirring, the eastern sky began to lose its somber 
color and then came the strange and silent dawn. I 
was standing on the edge of a slough by a small tree 
and close by a sedge field. The moments passed as I 
waited, silent and alert. Suddenly to my right I heard 
a rustling in the sedge and the next moment a skunk 
made his appearance, passing a few feet from me. 
He was followed by another and then another, none 
of them seeing me. The fourth made his appearance, 
a large beautiful animal. 

He came opposite from where I stood, hesitated, 
and came closer, looking me over carefully and sniffing. 
Needless to say, I stood as still and silent as a statue 
ever did. His curiosity finally satisfied, he continued 
his way with no further manifestation of his pleasure 
or displeasure, to my unspeakable relief. 


Dawn came with no sign of turkey. Taking my call 
I secreted myself and began to yelp. Almost instantly 
there was a flapping of great wings from among the 
nearby trees and then an answering yelp, the timbre 
and volume indicating a large bird. The drove had 
scattered the evening before, which was, of course, 
just what we desired. In another moment the call 
was answered by several other turkeys within a radius 
of several hundred yards. Now was the crucial mo- 
ment. An old gobbler is wary and suspicious. Too 
frequent yelping won’t do. I knew I had been answered 
and that my exact location had been noted. Slowly I 
sounded the distress call again and almost immedi- 
ately the response came, this time nearer. I was in 
the sage and sinking down lower than the tops, I 
waited—gun ready. In a few minutes I heard foot- 
steps. My gobbler was coming, and almost before 
I expected him, his head appeared above the edge of 
the slough just at the fringe of the sage brush. To 
rise quickly, aim at his neck and head, and shoot 
was the work of a few seconds. Just as he jerked 
erect the load of No. 5 chilled shot plowed into his 
neck and head and over he tumbled. 


He was indeed a fine bird—a gobbler weighing nine- 
teen pounds, about three years old with a beard ten 
inches in length. The shot scared off the others which 
were close to me, but as I heard nothing from my 
friend, and not knowing what was happening around 
him, I remained quietly where I was so that I would 
not interfere with his chances. 


In about thirty minutes the woods reverberated 
with the report from his gun. As he did not shoot 
again I felt sure he had bagged his bird, which surmise 
proved correct. In a few minutes he came in sight, 
a large gobbler over his shoulder, this one weighing 
almost eighteen pounds. 


We made no further hunt, being fully satisfied with 
a turkey apiece. By the time the sun was a half an 
hour high we had cranked up and were on our way 
back home. 


The above method of hunting the wild turkey, how- 
ever, while exciting and full of thrills, does not give 
the kick or bring into play the characteristics and 
personality of this magnificent bird as hunting them 
during the gobbling season when only gobblers are 
shot which should be only under certain conditions 
and circumstances. I have a friend and acquaintance 
who owns a large plantation which contains several 
thousand acres, much of it in river swamps. It is 
the habitat of large numbers of wild turkeys and, 
while he does not allow indiscriminate shooting, at 
times it is best to kill a few of the gobblers, the 
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number being dis-proportionate to the number of 
hens and causing fighting and confusion during the 
laying season. 

I was invited to this place for a day’s hunt and at 
the appointed time was on hand. It was a cool night 
in very early spring, but the weather was clear and 
open, indicating the next morning would be ideal 
weather. As I stated in the beginning of this article, 
wild turkeys are very temperamental. As a rule, he 
is in the dumps on a damp, cloudy morning and re- 
mains on the roost late and refuses to gobble. A still, 
bright, clear morning seems to fill him with zest, en- 
thusiasm, and the joy of living. As he gives vent to 
his overflowing spirits the woods reverberate to his 
harsh metallic gobble. This rule generally applies, 
but sometimes it is entirely reversed, so strange is 
this bird in his habits and peculiarities. 

We left the plantation house before day for the 
swamp about one mile away. At the edge of the 
swamp we separated, taking different directions. I 
went some distance with no particular destination in 
mind and finally reached a dense pine thicket of tall 
second growth trees. It seemed a likely place for a 
turkey roost and I decided to give it a try. It was 
still dark, but day was close at hand. I was waiting 
on the owls as turkey gobblers will nearly always 
begin to gobble in response to the hoot of an owl 
just as day begins to break. In a few minutes the 
hoot-hoot of an owl sounded, followed by others and 
almost immediately in front of me the clarion notes 
of a turkey gobbler awoke the morning echoes. I 
had to locate myself and this is sometimes a problem. 
Contrary to the usual understanding, a thick hiding 
place is not advisable. You can generally bring a 
year old turkey to you in such a hiding place, but 
not a big experienced gobbler. He is wary of it and 
usually shies off. 

I think a semi-open place is much better and some 
experienced turkey hunters take the open, standing 
or sitting perfectly still and immobile after the turkey 
has answered and started toward him. This, how- 
ever, requires much experience and hunting craft and 
I would not advise it for the novice hunter. 

I selected a fairly open place that morning with a 
thin cover of young sweetgum bushes around me. 
Soon I saw him coming, a big, black, long, keen, bird 
—the species that is rare—and he was just as keen 
as he looked. Peering, stopping, listening, he was the 
very incarnation of wariness and stealth. About one 
hundred and fifty yards from me he had my location 
spotted exactly. Stopping at intervals to gobble, he 
came slowly on while I hardly batted an eye lash. I 
wanted him badly, but was doomed to disappointment 
that morning. In front of me about seventy-five yards, 
most too far for a safe shot and I never shoot a wild 
turkey simply to wound him, there was a large tree. 
At about one hundred yards the gobbler paused and 
for a half an hour made no further advance, simply 
strutted back and forth gobbling. Finally, just after 
sunrise, the glitter of the sun rays reflecting on his 
plumage, he paused, straightened up, and placing the 
tree between himself and me, came deliberately on. 
It was a strange and peculiar spectacle. I could see 
his shadow as he came on, see the shadow of his feet 
as he walked. He got to the tree and poking his head 
around, looked carefully about. His reconnaissance 
evidently was not satisfactory to him. Believe it or 
not, the shrewd old rascal turned and went back, 
following the footsteps he had made and keeping the 
tree between us all the way back. Reaching the place 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Wildlife Officer Lothair Chester examines a partially albino buck 
killed by Joe Sumner of Bristol during a hunt on the Apalachicola 
Wildlife Management Area. (Photo by Ed Timmons.) 





Dr. William E. Mitchell (left) Pastor of the Thomasville Road 
Baptist Church and Mr. Chief Justice E. Harris Drew of the Supreme 
Court of Florida display turkeys bagged by them at dawn on 
opening day within three miles of the city limits of Tallahassee. 
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William J. Faulk, 8-year-old Tallahassee hunter brought down 
this 82-pound Canada goose at Lake Jackson near Tallahassee. 
He used a .410 with No. 4 shot. (Photo by Harvey Slade.) 
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Three deer killed with one shot. A doe illegally killed on the 
Hendry Wildlife Management Area during the recently concluded 
season was found to have been carrying two well developed 
embryos, both of which were bucks. (Photo by Nick Fallier.) 
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Jim Stigers (left) of Tampa with an eight-pound turkey hen which 

he killed during the Ocala Forest Archery Hunt. This is Stigers’ 

first big game kill with a bow and arrow; he shot the turkey at 

twenty steps. Bob “’Red’’ Taaffe, also of Tampa, killed his bird, 

a fifteen-pound gobbler the same day. Taaffe has killed two 

deer in the past three years with a bow and arrow. He dropped 
this gobbler at seventy-one steps. (Photo by Jim Reed.) 








VISIT FLORIDA’S STATE PARKS 





The beautiful Atlantic beach of Hugh Taylor Birch State Park is 

a popular place. Across Florida Highway AlA from the beach is 

a refreshment stand, museum, restaurant, and other fine accom- 

modations to make a day in the Florida sun enjoyable. The 

hammock area on the west side of the busy road has typical coastal 

vegetation and even has a coconut grove. The park is located at 
Fort Lauderdale. 
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Youthful outdoorsman George MacKay of Sebring displays limits 
of fish and ducks taken on a recent trip with his father to Lake 
Okeechobee. (Photo—Calusa Lodge, Moore Haven.) 





Wildlife Officers Doug Bartleson (left) and Walter Whitehead 
recently released these turkeys on the Lee Wildlife Management 
Area. (Photo by Bob Revels.) 
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ISINFORMATION about animals 
M can be dangerous, even fatal. 
At the least, superstitions can pre- 
vent us from knowing the interest- 
ing truth about nature’s fascinating 
creatures. Many animals are so fabu- 
lous that, in our admiration, fear, 
or bafflement, we frequently mis- 
judge them. 

Some people will tell you that 
you can safely pick up a skunk by 
the tail. Because if you get this 
advantage of him he can’t spray. 
Don’t you believe this one, or you 
may find out the hard, terrible way 
that the civet cat needs neither 
anchorage nor position to blast you 
deathly sick for such an indignity. 

But you can pick up a frog with- 
out fear of it causing warts. How- 
ever, they are not the nicest crea- 
tures to fondle. Though too weak and 
ill-equipped to do you violence, a 
frog resents the invasion of his pri- 
vacy and will execute an embarrass- 
ing variety of insults for tampering 
with him. He may turn loose with 
about everything in him, including a 
mild poison violently irritating to the 
eyes and mouth. What he puts on 
your hand may cause a burning pain 
and inflammation lasting for hours if 
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it comes into contact with cuts or 
sores. But he'll start nothing that 
stump water, or a stolen dish rag 
hidden in a stump will not cure. 
Outside of being downright nasty 
and extremely uncouth in his rela- 
tions with meddling people, he’s rela- 
tively harmless. 

It’s no superstition that a frog 
literally skins itself alive. The com- 
mon toad sheds its outer skin sev- 
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eral times a year. And after the 
skin sloughs off the toad swallows 
it. Apparently frogs swallow the 
loose skin in their effort to free 
themselves of it. 

Of course, you will not want to 
pick up a porcupine. But notwith- 
standing old tales to the contrary, 
it cannot shoot quills at you, or sling 
them like arrows. Widely scattered 
quills give rise to the theory that 
these animals hold enemies at bay 
by projecting their darts at them. 
Actually what happens is that an 
agitated porcupine, like many ani- 
mals, lashes its tail, and in doing 
flails some quills loose that may go 
sailing through the air for a dozen 
feet or more. Though it is not the 
projectile tossing belligerent that 
folklore has made it, no sensible 
person will want to trifle with a 
porcupine when it has its dander 
and quills up. 

There is slight need, if any, to be 
afraid of your dog’s wet tail in an 
electrical storm; though the saying 
that hot, wet animals draw light- 
ning may not be entirely a supersti- 
tion. A study of trail-driving activi- 
ties is interesting in this connection. 
The number of cowboys, horses, and 
cattle killed by lightning during 
stampedes is almost unbelievable. 
Charles Goodnight, one of the West’s 
most noted cattlemen, said: “Animal 
heat seems to attract electricity, 
especially when the cattle are wet, 
and after a storm I have seen the 
faces of men riding herd look 
scorched, as if some furnace blast 
had blazed against them.” Cowboys 
feared a stampede in a storm for 
this as well as other reasons. They 
often pulled off their slickers in 
order to avoid heating the body and 
attracting lightning. 

But you can be sure there is 
nothing to the report that a bee 
cannot sting you while you hold 
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your breath. A number of years 
ago the United States Bureau of 
Entomology investigated the ques- 
tion and reported the belief without 
foundation. This writer, as a young- 
ster, did some briefer, but equally 
conclusive research on the subject 
by grasping a big bumblebee in a 
thistle blossom; and gained the 
added information that bee stings 
can be more severe than is generally 
thought. And the other stinging in- 
sects will pay not the slightest at- 
tention to your respiratory activi- 
ties. 


Some “remedies” for animal cas- 
ualties may have had unsuspected 
effects. In 1643 a noted naturalist 
recommended music as an antidote 
for tarantula bites. Many people 
testified to its benefits; though sci- 
entists labeled this a superstition. 
There are reports of many victims 
dying from the bite; however, re- 
cently it has become a fad for stu- 
dents to play with this vicious-look- 
ing spider with their bare hands, 
confident that it is not poisonous. 


The modern claim is made that 
many victims of the tarantula died 
of fright rather than poison. In this 
light, it may be reasonable to be- 
lieve that music may have served 
as specific therapy in calming fears 
and anxieties of the patients, and 
perhaps saving lives. All of which 
indicates that any account about 
animals that might affect us should 
be checked for authority, or other- 
wise investigated before accepting it 
one way or the other. 


Though we falsely ascribe malici- 
ous qualities to some wild creatures, 
we strangely flatter others. On the 
frontier, panther meat was supposed 
to grow he-men. And detailed reci- 
pes for cooking it were circulated. 
This was a highly recommended one, 
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both for taste and vigor-giving quali- 
ties: “Cut a forked limb and thrust 
the forked points in a slice of meat, 
hold it over a hot glowing fire, so 
that in five or ten minutes, at most, 
you have cooked both sides, and left 
it filled with rich juice which will 
ooze out of your bread while par- 
taking it.” If a man had the mak- 
ings, this was guaranteed to make 
hair grow on his chest. Considering 
some of the virile specimen that 
grew up in the panther country, one 
has reason to wonder if maybe there 
was something to the reports. 

The cunning fox has been flattered 
with devising a highly effective sys- 
tem of pest control. According to 
this eulogistic story, it takes a bunch 
of leaves, or better still, a tuft of 
hair in its mouth and backs slowly 
into a lake or stream. As the fox 
submerges the fleas, and/or other 
pests climb higher and higher on 
its body to escape the water, until 
all but the fox’s muzzle is sub- 
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merged. Then the insects quit the 
fox and climb onto the object the 
fox is holding. Then Foxy Fox re- 
leases the pest-laden object into the 
water and leaves it to float away. 

Anyone who has ever washed a 
flea-laden pooch knows that fleas and 
other blood-sucking insects feasting 
on it just don’t leave their warm 
dining room because of a simple 
ducking in water. 

Because some animals are capable 
of extraordinary feats, we often ex- 
aggerate their abilities. Many of us 
have severed a turtle’s head from 
its body to retrieve a fish hook, and 
then watched it swim or walk non- 
chalantly away as if it had not 
missed its head. Because it seem- 
ingly carries on satisfactorily with- 
out this most important member, 
many people have believed the story 
that it is capable of getting along 
without other members—its shell, 
for instance. It is told, that in an 
emergency, say to get away from 
the heat of fire, the turtle can shuck 
off its encumbersome armor and 
take off to cooler parts with gallop- 
ing speed. Can’t be done. Whether 
for better or worse, Mr. Turtle is 
stuck fast with his shell to the very 
last. 


Believing superstitions may cause 
us to let down our guard. Don’t 
believe that a wolf will not catch a 
goat or sheep because it is black. 
It is possible that wolves do not catch 
as many black animals as white, be- 
cause there are not as many; and 
it may be more difficult for a wolf 
to see a black sheep at night, and to 
catch it. 

It will pay us rich dividends in 
pleasure, profits, and safety to know 
animals. Superstitions often arouse 
fear and contempt. To know animals 
is to enjoy them. | END. 
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Special help from hunters is needed to save from extinction America’s tallest bird, the Whooping Crane—shown here in the only known 
picture of the birds in flight. Only 21 of the large white birds are left from the thousands that existed in covered wagon days. This 
could be the “year of decision” as it is believed that most losses to the flock occur during the hazardous 2,500-mile migration to Texas 


wintering areas from the Canadian breeding ground. 





ost oF us have heard of the 

brave families of settlers who 
traveled West many years ago along 
the Oregon and Santa Fe Trails. 
Much of the country was wild in 
those days and on the open plains 
there were great herds of buffalo 
and constant danger from hostile In- 
dian tribes. In many of the covered 
wagons rode the women and the 
younger children, very often boys 
and girls of school age. Some of 
them had little opportunity to go to 
regular schools, but they saw and 
learned many things that were use- 
ful to them in the rugged life that 
all pioneers must live. Among these 
boys and girls were the great-grand- 
parents of many of us. 


As these early travelers made their 
way from western Missouri across 
what is now southern Nebraska to- 
ward Fort Laramie farther west, 
they saw a great many sights that 
you and I would give a good deal 
to see today. The rolling prairies 
lay before them like a great ocean 
of grass. There wasn’t a town or 
even a fence post. Besides the im- 
mense herds of buffalo there were 
large numbers of antelope, prairie 
chickens and other animals and birds 
that are no longer so abundant as 
in those days. But the tallest bird 
they saw, and one that must have 
caused them to exclaim in admira- 
tion at its handsome plumage and 
at the way it stood so straight and 
dignified, was the Whooping Crane. 

One hundred years ago there were 
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still considerable numbers of these 
big cranes on the prairies of some 
of our western and mid-western 
states. The Platte River, in Nebras- 
ka, was a favorite gathering place 
for them during their migration each 
spring and fall and they still nested 
in the state of Illinois, Iowa, Minne- 
sota and North Dakota and in the 
Canadian provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Today 
these great birds are sadly reduced 
in numbers. They can no longer find 
a safe nesting place in any of these 
areas, but must journey far north 
into the Canadian wilderness in or- 
der to hatch and rear their young 
without disturbance. 

Instead of more than 1,000 Whoop- 
ing Cranes, as in the covered wagon 
days, there are today less than 30 
in the whole of North America. And 
since they are not found elsewhere, 
this means that these are all there 
are in the entire world. 

Some of our native birds have in- 
creased as the country has been 
settled. This is true of the Robin, 
the Meadowlark, and many other 
familiar birds that thrive around 
farms, and in the outskirts of our 
cities. Unfortunately, this has not 
been the case with the Whooping 
Cranes. Their habits are such that 
they have not been able to alter 
them to fit in with the many changes 
we have made in our land. Swampy 
places where the Whooping Crane 
once nested on the Iowa prairies 
were drained long ago and now pro- 
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duce crops of corn or wheat, or 
perhaps serve as pasture for valu- 
able cattle. The same is true in many 
other former haunts of these birds. 
They have remained as wild as they 
were when the Indian and the Buf- 
falo shared the prairies with them. 
The Indians have had to change their 
way of life, as we all know, and most 
of the relatively small number of 
buffalo that survive must live on 
reservations and no longer roam 
wild. But the Whooper has been 
unable to develop new habits or give 
up the wild free spirit that has al- 
ways been his, and today he is the 
rarest bird in North America. 

In addition to laying out farms, 
draining swamps, and building high- 
ways and cities in the very places 
where the Whooping Crane once 
lived, man has killed many of these 
birds for food and for sport. In fact, 
during the last century it seems as 
though we have done everything 
possible to destroy the Whooping 
Crane. Now, of course, this species 
is fully protected by law. Except 
for a few unthinking individuals here 
and there along the migration route, 
most of us are interested in doing 
all that we can to protect the Whoop- 
ing Crane and help it to increase in 
numbers. This is an interest that 
everyone can share, young and old 
alike. And it applies especially to 
those who live near the migration 
route in central Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas and 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Is Your Pet Gun House-Broken ? 


PREPARED BY THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


r THE FALL of the year a young man’s fancy turns to 
thoughts of hunting in the great outdoors. Out 
come the rifles and shotguns to be cleaned, inspected, 
and fondled in anticipation of the coming season. A 
few weeks of the year the gun is foremost in your 
mind. But what about the rest of the year when it is 
left at home? 

A great deal has been done in the field of hunter 
safety. Eleven states have adopted legislation con- 
cerned with the education of new hunters and this 
is effectively reducing the firearms accident rate. As 
a part of the NRA Hunter Safety Course the proper 
care and storage of firearms in the home is discussed. 

The 1954 edition of “Accident Facts’, published by 
the National Safety Council, says that 1,000 persons 
died in homes of firearms accidents in 1953. This 
is actually a small percentage with a population death 
rate of only 0.6. However, any accident involving a 
firearm naturally draws publicity. It is by nature 
tragic because it is so easily prevented. Ninety of 
these deaths occurred to persons four years old or 
under. Ignorance is no excuse. 

Just as we have rules for safe hunting, so are there 
rules for guns at home. 

TREAT EVERY GUN AS IF IT WERE LOADED. 
Since “unloaded” guns have caused injury, consider 
them all loaded and treat them with the respect due 
a loaded firearm. 

When taking a gun home you want to protect it 
as well as carry it safely, so CARRY IT IN A CASE. 
A good gun is something we save for nowadays so 
it is well worth the few extra dollars to buy a good 
gun case. It will keep inquiring hands away and pre- 
vent the fine stock from being scratched. Naturally, 
carry it unloaded and uncocked. If possible, take the 
bolt out and carry it separately. 

We take pride in the ownership of a fine hunting 
rifle or shotgun. It should be displayed to best ad- 
vantage. An attractive gun rack will lend to the 
rifle’s appearance and, when equipped with a lock 
and key, it will keep it safe. 

Before storing your gun, clean it thoroughly. Use 
a good solvent in the bore until the patch comes out 
clean, then dry thoroughly and put in a light film of 
oil. Too much oil can be as dangerous as an obstruc- 
tion in the bore. Excessive oil or grease in the cham- 
ber or bore can create pressures greater than the safe 
maximum. Clean all metal parts and wipe on a 
light film of oil. Stock waxes and preservatives are 
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Every gun owner can perform a real service by giving the non- 
shooters some pointers for practical judgment of safety. 


commercially available to keep the wood in good 
condition. 

When cleaning your gun, be by yourself. The only 
time you need ammunition is in the hunting field 
or on the range so leave it locked away separately 
from the firearms. Check for mechanical defects and 
always make sure the bore is clear before using the 
gun. Now that the gun is clean, lock it in the rack. 

Friends will probably want to see your guns when 
they come to call. Naturally you want to show your 
pride and joy. OPEN THE ACTION. The first thing 
to do is open the action and make sure there are no 
cartridges in the chamber or magazine. An open ac- 
tion is the most dependable safety because the firing 
pin cannot reach the cartridge. Safeties are mechani- 
cal and thus subject to malfunction. Use them supple- 
mentary to good gun handling. 

Even with an open action — or if it must be closed 
to get the right “feel” — POINT THE MUZZLE IN 
A SAFE DIRECTION. An expert is easily recognized 
by the way he handles a firearm. He never allows it 
to point at anything he does not intend to shoot. 

You can also recognize the person ignorant of the 
safety rules by the carelessness and disregard with 
which he handles a gun. Always insist that everyone 
near you obey these common sense rules of safe gun 
handling. END. 
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FISH CONSERVATION 


FUNDAMENTALS 





By R. W. ESCHMEYER 


PART 12: THE MODERN PROGRAM 


12. THE MODERN PROGRAM 

HERE IS NO uniformity among our various state 

fish set-ups and programs. Nor could there be. 
The problems in one state differ decidedly from prob- 
lems elsewhere. Insofar as organizational set-ups are 
concerned, there is no close relationship between the 
kind of organization and the quality of the program. 
In some states, the fish program is under a conserva- 
tion department, elsewhere, it is in the fish and game 
department. In some instances, there is a single com- 
missioner; more commonly, we have commissions with 
a number of members. 

The tendency is to have commissions made up of 
an uneven number of members and to have fish, game, 
forestry, etc. under one department. Actually, the 
effectiveness of the fishery program depends on the 
caliber and ability of the personnel, rather than on 
the nature of the organizational set-up. 

Listed here are some of the observations which, 
in our opinion, will help determine whether your 
state has a modern fish conservation set-up. Because 
of the differences in organizational make-up, and dif- 
ferences in local problems, some statements do not 
apply to some states. Too, we may be wrong in some 
of our observations. The statements which follow 
should be considered “food for thought,” not “gospel.” 


THE COMMISSION 

The character of the commission itself, will de- 
termine whether a modern program is possible. In 
a progressive organization the commission members 
work together as team. Where we have dissension at 
commission level, there is certain to be indecision and 
low morale among the personnel. Feuding, common 
in some commissions, can be expected to result in 
an ineffective program. 

The commission members should have a broad view- 
point. A provincial attitude, with each member con- 
cerned mainly with his own area, can only be expected 
to hamper the program. 

The commission members should not think of their 
membership as a means of realizing personal ambi- 
tions, political or otherwise. If their membership is 
aimed mainly at promoting themselves, they can be 
expected to contribute little or nothing toward im- 
provement of fishing or hunting. 

The chief functions of a commission are to select 
highly competent personnel, to establish policy based 
on the recommendations of that personnel, and to 
act as a “buffer” between the personnel and pressure 
groups. Actual administration of the program should 
be left to the personnel selected. 


THE PERSONNEL 
Where the commission does its job well, progressive- 
ness in fish conservation seems to depend largely on 
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the caliber of the men in the top fishery swivel-chairs. 
But, we’re still a little in the dark as to the proper 
background for these individuals. My own feeling is 
that things move along best where one of the two top 
men is a competent administrator who understands 
business management and people, and who also ap- 
preciates the importance of the technical aspect. The 
other should be a trained fish man who has a good 
understanding of the fish conservation problems. So 
long as these two work as a team, it doesn’t matter 
much which one holds down the top swivel-chair. 

To have an efficient fishery program the various 
“specialists” must work as a team. There is a tendency 
to have friction among enforcement men, hatchery 
men, and the professionally-trained fish men, and to 
have an ineffective program as a result. The enforce- 
ment man is a specialist in enforcing laws and pre- 
venting violations. The hatchery man is a specialist 
in raising fish in hatcheries and rearing ponds. The 
researcher is a specialist in fact-finding. In compari- 
son, the trained fish manager should be best equipped 
to plan and supervise the over-all fisheries program. 

In a field as new as fish conservation, some pro- 
fessional fishery workers are far better qualified, by 
way of native ability and training, than others. The 
salaries paid to highly qualified workers and to poorly 
qualified workers do not differ greatly. A state set-up 
which pays top salaries can get “the cream of the 
crop” by spending only a few thousand dollars more 
than the average. Good salaries attract competent 
people. An investment in good salaries is the best 
investment that a fish and game commission can 
make. In some states, the fishery jobs are not attrac- 
tive to competent personnel because the pay is too low. 

In a progressive organization, the workers must 
have a certain amount of job security. In a few states, 
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this is lacking. Of course, there are instances, too, 
where jobs are too secure, where there is complete 
assurance that the job will continue regardless of the 
individual’s performance. There is little incentive to 
do outstanding work, and there may be a tendency 
merely to “coast along.” Both too little security and 
too much security may lead to mediocre performance. 


THE PROGRAM 

The modern fish conservation set-up has a well 
balanced program. It places proper emphasis on such 
aspects as fish management, research, and education. 

A survey made by the Sport Fishing Institute late 
in 1953 showed the average budget breakdown for 
15 states to be (a number of states were unable to 
present a breakdown of expenditures): 


Adgiinistrations: oats... cae ok teen 8% 
Information-Education oi). 20 ieee 3% 
Law (ntorcemeanit 5: i Sane 21% 
SEOC KING «< clade aah eee Le meet 30% 
Manaserierit® sy. Sie ice) sho wo oe vee ee oe 28% 
eseureho 74> AeA ek eee 10% 


As expected, individual percentages for the various 
budget items differed decidedly from state to state. 

Our own feeling is that the three percent for in- 
formation-education is highly inadequate. 


STOCKING 

The modern set-up has a set stocking policy, copies 
of which are made available to the public. If your 
state has not released such a policy, you should insist 
that it do so, and that it abide fully by that policy. We 
still have instances of “public relations stocking’— 
planting of fish in certain waters regardless of the 
biological merits of the plantings—because of political 
pressure. The modern set-up does not make such 
plantings. 

Stocking should be based on demonstrated need. 
Where the fish are to go and what species are to 
be planted (and in what numbers) should be de- 
termined by a study of the habitat, fishing pressure, 
and the stocks already available. Such studies should 
be made by trained fishery workers. 

In some states, a big part of the license dollar is 
wasted on unjustified, unnecessary, or even harmful 
stocking. 


REGULATIONS 

In a progressive fish and game organization, the 
fishing regulations tend to be few in number. Here, 
regulations are based on demonstrated need. An active 
research program to determine which laws are needed 
is In constant progress. 

The regulations should be made by the commis- 
sion, itself, not by the state legislature. Legislatures 
may be slow in making needed changes and may tend 
to bow to political pressures instead of basing the 
laws on the facts. 

Enforcement should be by well-trained wardens 
(preferably called fish and game conservation officers) , 
selected on the basis of qualification for the job, and 
with major emphasis placed on prevention of violation 
rather than on detection. 


MANAGEMENT 

The state should be using a fair amount of its budget 
on fish management (other than stocking and regu- 
lation). The program will differ widely from state 
to state because the situations differ. In states with 
limited fishing water, major emphasis may be on 
building public fishing lakes. Or, emphasis may be 
on securing access to existing waters. In some states, 
the emphasis may be on rehabilitation, on rough fish 
control, on habitat improvement, or on any of a num- 
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ber of other management methods. In some states, 
this important fish conservation activity receives far 
too little attention. 


RESEARCH 

The modern program is guided by facts, produced 
by a competent research unit. The unit should concern 
itself with important problems that can be expected to 
produce usable answers. And, of course, research is 
of little value if the results are not used. 

The fact-finding program should be in the hands 
of competent, well-trained researchers who operate 
with a maximum of freedom to do their job and with 
both a minimum of bias and a minimum of red tape. 

Through basic fact-finding programs, some fishery 
organizations have already been able to greatly im- 
prove angling, and to use the license dollar wisely 
and effectively. All states now have some research 
in progress. However, in a few of them, “research” 
is barely tolerated and the findings of the investigators 
are still largely ignored. This is true in those few 
states where one or both of these conditions exist: 
(1) the fish (or fish and game) administrators are 
poorly qualified for their jobs; and (2) the adminis- 
trators don’t want the facts known, because the facts 
might demonstrate to the public that their programs 
are unprogressive. 

The administrators who don’t want sound fact- 
finding programs (there are a few of them left) can 
be compared to the physician who objects to medical 
research, or to the head of an engineering firm who 
opposes engineering research! 

In those states where fact-finding is secondary or 
is barely tolerated, we can be sure that the fishery 
program is a backward one. 


EDUCATION 

The up-to-date fish and game commission has an 
active and effective educational program. Concepts 
in fish conservation have been changing rapidly. Fact- 
finding is pointing the way to “shortening the time 
between bites.” But, we can have modern, scientific 
fish conservation only if we have an informed and 
enlightened public. The education program is an ex- 
tremely important one for bringing about this needed 
condition for progress. 


IN GENERAL 

The points discussed above are only a few of those 
which might be made if space permitted. A reading 
of the other sections of the “Fish Conservation Funda- 
mentals”’ will suggest additional ones. There is no 
simple, fool-proof way of determining whether you 
are getting a good return for your license dollar. 
However, the suggestions made here may help you 
decide if the fish conservation set-up is up to par. 

END. 
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OLD CRISP AIR, good grounds and an excellent turn- 
ee of dogs and handlers made for an excellent 
sporting event in the first annual Suwannee River 
Field Trials held at Winfield in Columbia County north 
of Lake City, Dec. 12-16, sponsored by the Columbia 
County Sportsmen’s Club. 

The event was the first of its kind held in this part 
of Florida and for its initial year drew a total entry 
field of close to 50 handlers, trainers and owners. 

The dogs ran over the grounds of the Winfield Ranch 
of Frank Oosterhoudt and the nearby kennels of E. A. 
“Red” Weddle, one of Florida’s outstanding dog train- 
ers and field trial men. 

Because of the success of the event this year, the 
Columbia County Sportsmen’s Club plans to make it 
an annual event. Many of the handlers, trainers and 
owners who participated in this year’s event were on 
their way north after participating in the Piney Woods 
Field Trial at Kissimmee, Dec. 5-9. 

The professional stakes began Monday morning, after 
drawings were held Sunday night at the Blanche Hotel 
in Lake City. The drawing for the amateur stakes 
was held Wednesday night and the amateur events 
began Thursday and ended Friday afternoon. 

Local sportsmen, and the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, Northeast Regional Office in 
Lake City cooperated in the field trials by providing 
traps and birds. 

A total of $1,400 was paid out in cash to the winners 
of the first three events, the open-all-age stakes, open 
derby and open puppy stakes. A total of $2,321 was 
taken in from entry fees. The purse was composed of 
70 percent of the fees put up by the entrants. The 
remaining 30 percent went to the Columbia County 
Sportsmen’s Club for sponsoring the event. 

Trophies were awarded to the winners in the ama- 
teur classes. 

Judges for the events were S. M. Treadway of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., and Leon Shiver of Eufaula, Ala. 

Weather was cold and the skies overcast early Mon- 
day, Dec. 12, when the first brace set off in the open- 
all-age event, but the temperature rose on Tuesday 
and Wednesday to provide good field trial weather. 
Friday the weather turned cold and the event con- 
cluded on a cold note, but the enthusiasm of the dog 
handlers and owners for the field trials had not been 
affected. They had praise for the grounds, the food 
served by James McColskey, Lake City restaurant 
owner, and the excellent accommodations. 


Winners in the various events are following with 
the name of the dog and handler: 

Open All Age: Stanton’s Victory, handled by John 
Gates of Leesburg, Ga., first place. 

Home Again Mike, handled by Paul Walker of Farm- 
ington, N. C., second place. 

Dick’s Derby Day handled by Herman Smith of 
Hatchachubee, Ala., third place. 

Open Derby: John Storm, handled by Ed Farrior 
of Union Springs, Ala., first place. 

Paladin of Kentucky, handled by Herman Smith, 
Hatchachubee, Ala., second place. 

Drug Dealer, handled by John Gates of Leesburg, 
Ga., in third place. 

Open Puppy: Flying Devil, handled by John Gates, 
first place. 

Betty Storm, handled by Herman Smith, second 
place. 

Luminary Sotolla Peg, handled by Bill Royal, third 
place. 

Winners of the various amateur events by dog and 
handler are as listed: 
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Amateur All Age: 
by Clyde Crawford of Atlanta, Ga., owner, won first 
place. 

Brownaire Tommy owned by Frank Oosterhoudt of 
Lake City and handled by E. A. Weddle of Lake City, 
second place. 

Willy Ford Judy, handled by Jerry Achenback of 
Vidalia, Ga., third place. 

Amateur Derby: Storm Sabre, owned by Earl Has- 
kins of Winter Haven, Fla., and handled by DeWitt 
Sinclair, superintendent of Raiford State Prison, won 
first place. 

Amateur Membership Shooting Dog Stakes: Jubi- 
lation, owned by Dan Sheridan of Augusta, Ga., won 
first place. 

McColskey’s Bob, owned by Alligood McColskey and 
handled by him, won second place. 


SUWANNI 


Crawford’s Jr. Lady, handled 


Queen, owned by Frank Oosterhoudt and handled 


by Sam Oosterhoudt, third place. 


First place winners in the professional stakes re- 


ceived 50 percent of the purse, second place 30 per- 
cent, and third place 20 percent. 


The trials were operated in accordance with the 


rules of the National Amateur Field Trial Assn. of 
America. 


County Judge G. A. Buie, Jr., president of the Co- 


lumbia County Sportsmen’s Club, said that many of 
the dog handlers said they would return next year for 
the second annual Suwannee River Field Trials. 


All modern facilities were provided for the care and 


housing of the dogs and horses. Special jeeps were 
furnished to allow the gallery to follow the trials and 
except for the first day a group was always on hand 
to watch the events. 


Oosterhoudt’s ranch with its gently rolling hills, 


plenty of cover and good terrain provided an excellent 
location for the trials, according to some of the experts 
who have been attending the field trial circuit in Flor- 
ida and throughout the nation. 

Barbecue supper was served Wednesday night at 
the Columbia County Sportsmen’s club house for the 
handlers and owners and the judges. Luncheon was 
served every day at the club house for all those taking 
part in the event. 


The Blanche Hotel in Lake City was official field 
trial headquarters during the four day event. 

Lake City is ideally situated for field trials as it is 
in the heart of the north Florida hunting section and 
a centrally located point for dog handlers and owners 
from Florida, Georgia, Alabama and other southern 
states. EK. A. Weddle, whose kennels are located at 
Winfield has facilities for training dogs. He and Frank 
Oosterhoudt, another leading Columbia County sports- 
man first conceived the idea for the Suwannee River 
Field Trials last May, when the Columbia County 
Sportsmen’s Club was reorganized after it had lapsed 
into inactivity since World War Two. 

Weddle and Oosterhoudt got the active support of 
the Columbia County Sportsmen’s Club and invita- 
tions were sent out to other sportsmen’s clubs through 
Florida, asking them to send representatives to the 
Suwannee River Field Trials. 

In addition to the excellent location for the field trials 
in Lake City, the Northeast Regional Office of the 
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FORREST S. CLARK 











Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission located there, was a 
factor in making the trials a suc- 
cess. Charles Clymore, Northeast 
Regional manager gave full support 
to the project. Gordon Granger, 
Game Commission member from 
Lake City also actively supported 
the event. 

First meeting of the newly reor- 
ganized club was attended by a small 
group of sportsmen determined to 
rebuild the organization into one of 
the most active and largest sports- 
men’s clubs in Florida. Shortly, after 
reorganizing, the club, through the 
efforts of Weddle and Oosterhoudt, 
conceived the idea of sponsoring the 
first field trials ever held in this part 
of Florida. Some of the leading 
sportsmen in Columbia County felt 
that if Punta Gorda and Kissimmee 
could have field trials, that their club 
also could make the same kind of 
event a success. The Piney Woods 
Field Trial ended in the first week 
in December, the local sportsmen 
said. Therefore, they agreed among 
themselves to hold the Lake City 
field trials the second week in De- 
cember and catch many of the field 
trial men on their way north after 


the Punta Gorda and Piney Woods 
Field Trials further down the state. 

During the months since the pro- 
posal was first made back in April 
and May, the Columbia County 
Sportsmen’s Club built and acquired 
its own club house on _ property 
owned by Frank Oosterhoudt and 
held regular meetings there every 
month. 

The success of the field trials held 
in Lake City has been a tremendous 
boost to the sportsmen of Columbia 


RIVER FIELD TRIALS 





County and north Florida. As a re- 
sult the organization has formed a 
well united front to promote game 
conservation, good hunting practices 
and sportsmanship and above all it 
has given Lake City and Columbia 
County some much deserved recog- 
nition throughout the state of Flor- 
ida. Sportsmen of Columbia County 
say to all sportsmen in Florida, “See 
you next year at the Second Annual 
Suwannee River Field Trials in Lake 
City.” END. 





WALT DISNEY HEADS 1956 WILDLIFE WEEK 


INAL ARRANGEMENTS for 1956 

Wildlife Week, which will stress 
the need for preserving endangered 
forms of wildlife, are being com- 
pleted with the appointment of state 
Wildlife Week chairmen. Walt Dis- 
ney has been named as the honor- 
ary national chairman for the 1956 
campaign. Disney’s fame as an 
animal cartoonist and more recently 
as the originator of the True Life 
Adventure Films of wildlife, quali- 
fies him as the titular leader of this 
nation-wide conservation observ- 
ance, sponsored annually by the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. 

State Wildlife Week chairmen co- 
ordinate the distribution of publicity 
and educational materials for the 
campaign. By working through 
sportsmen and conservation organi- 
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zations, garden and women’s clubs, 
schools and various civic groups, the 
chairmen aim at the “grass roots” 
with their conservation message. 
Radio, television and press materials 
are provided along with background 
information and suggested outlines 
for sponsors at the local level. 

This year’s “Save Endangered 
Wildlife” theme points up the plight 
of these animals of the United States 
which face extinction over vast por- 
tions of their ranges; the grizzly 
bear, everglade kite, whooping crane, 
Eskimo curlew, ivory-billed wood- 
pecker, Attwater’s prairie chicken, 
lake sturgeon, bighorn sheep, sea 
otter, Key deer, California condor, 
Montana grayling, trumpeter swan, 


the lake trout of the Great Lakes, 


and others. This theme is of par- 
ticular significance to conservation- 
ists and wildlife enthusiasts since 
nearly every region of the country 
has species which are endangered 
or no longer found on their original 
ranges. The 1956 campaign is de- 
signed to make the general public 
aware of some of our past mistakes 
in management of wildlife resources, 
and those steps which can still be 
taken to preserve those animals that 
are on the verge of extinction. 


Dates for the 1956 campaign, held 
as in past years during the first week 
of spring, are March 18-24. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt proclaimed the first 
Wildlife Week observance in 1938. 
Since then it has been an annual 
event. END. 
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the cow that swims under water 


By GEORGE X. SAND 
Reprinted from the FORD TIMES 


AST WINTER, two visitors, a man and his wife, were 
i fishing on a quiet river in southern Florida. Sud- 
denly the woman, who was seated at the stern of 
the rowboat, stifled a shriek. In the water alongside, 
almost at her elbow, a bright green hyacinth plant 
turned over and slowly disappeared, as though an 
unseen hand was pulling it beneath the surface. 

“Just your imagination,’ her husband grunted. 

Then, with an awesome explosion of exhaled breath, 
the underwater grazer broke surface, and the startled 
couple found themselves staring into the nightmarish 
features of a manatee—thick cow lips, flaring bovine 
nostrils, and solemn, heavy-lidded eyes set in a drip- 
ping hairless face. Instead of horn and floppy ears, 
the animals neckless head merged immediately into 
a wrinkled-hided, dark gray walrus-like body, hoary 
with crusty marine growth. And instead of feet, a 
single pair of turtle-like swim flippers paddled the 
water. 

Fortunately, this aquatic Holstein, one of the world’s 
rarest marine animals, is harmless. Never has it 
been known to attack man, being thoroughly fright- 
ened of him. Joseph Reese, a Fort Lauderdale taxi- 
dermist, once rowed blithely over the back of an 
unseen manatee, and a split second later found him- 
self airborne, boat and all. The worst result of the 
experience, however, was a thorough drenching. Cap- 
tain Jim Freeland, charter-boat skipper, also of Fort 
Lauderdale, unknowingly cast a net over a submerged 
manatee, and was dragged fifty feet underwater at 
high speed. He was as terrified as the manatee, but 
came up unharmed. 

Not long ago a Florida commercial fisherman found 
a manatee tangled in one of his nets. He promptly 
killed the struggling critter, since the flesh, particu- 
larly of the calves, provides excellent eating. The 
state in turn fined him $500, the standard penalty for 
this offense. Florida long ago got fed up with the 


ravages made against its herds of submarine cattle. 
Reminiscent of the one-time butchery is Cowpens Key, 
so named because the sea cows were kept corralled 
in a cove there as a source of food. 

Like the Florida winter visitor, the manatee has 
little affection for cold weather. When the tempera- 
ture drops the mammal seeks deeper waters or one 
of the large warm springs that feed the northern 
Florida rivers. Failing this, it is apt to become dormant, 
refusing to feed itself. If thus exposed too long, it 
dies. On unusually chilly mornings, as many as ten 
manatees have been observed in the vicinity of the 
Miami Avenue Bridge, where a factory outlet vents 
warm water into the Miami River. 

At mealtimes these aquatic bovines eat large quan- 
tities of marine grasses and plants. A fifteen-foot Texas 
manatee consumes sixty to one hundred pounds of 
grass and lettuce daily. The Florida species seems 
to relish the bright green leaves of the water hyacinth 
—fortunately, since this is the purple-flowered “beauti- 
ful curse” which has been choking Florida’s pictur- 
esque rivers and streams. 

Being a mammal, the manatee finds it necessary to 
rise to the surface to breathe, doing so once every four 
to twelve minutes. When at rest in the water the beast 
assumes a strange posture, with its back humped, its 
head dangling lifelessly, and its tail curled under, 
usually in contact with the river bottom, like an anchor. 
It is reported that fully grown manatees have ex- 
ceeded fifteen feet in length and 1300 pounds in 
weight, but eight feet and 500 pounds are average. 

These critters are seldom found farther north than 
the mouth of the St. Johns River on Florida’s east 
coast, or north of the Suwannee on the west. If you’re 
interested in seeing one, your best bet is the southern 
section of Florida, around the Everglades National 
Park. Or on a chilly morning you might take a look 
from the Miami Avenue Bridge. END. 





AJAX, FLORIDA 
(Continued from Page 16) 
everybody knows, it’s got to do it. 
Steam is like that; it just has to rise 
and get on out of there. Of course, 
if you’re using a heavy iron pot 
with a heavy lid, the steam can be 
held if it isn’t too much. But nobody 
cooks grits in great big pots; they 
use ordinary tin kettles that are 
easily cleaned. Bess was using a 
plain tin kettle when this mess of 
grits got contrary. It tried to “plap” 
but couldn’t seem to make it. It 
tried again, harder this time. Still 
nothing happened. “Well,” thinks 
the grits, “if this aint a pretty pass; 
I can’t even raise up a plain little 
ole ‘plap’.” With this they r’ar back 


_and give the grits everything they’ve 


got and “plooey!” something gives. 
It’s the grits and they fly in all di- 
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rections, mostly on Bess but splatter- 
ing up the kitchen good and plenty. 
Bess gives a yell and Jack was there 
before you could count two. A lot 





“1 still want an electric washing machine!” 


of sweet talk ensues, Mister Editor, 
and pretty soon all is lovey-dovey 
again. And to make matters right 
all around, that derned gas stove 
was sent back to the dealer in noth- 
ing flat. 

This episode is told here very 
briefly but I want you to know, 
Mister Editor, there were some tense 
times between families while the 
drama of the situation was growing; 
the women siding with Bess and the 
men with Jack. At times it looked 
bad for a lot of us. Now all is peace 
and quiet at Ajax and families have 
gone back to eating grits the proper 
way again; with red snapper or king 
mackerel gravy or, if you’re in the 
chips for a while, with red-eye ham 
gravy. 

Respectfully, 
Plato Winder, Storekeeper. 
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JUNIOR CONSERVATIONIST 
(Continued from Page 8) 


ences and fill in the section given 
over to remarks. You will also find 
a second sheet for registration for 
Summer Camp, 1956. Please send 
that in along with the questionnaire. 
Summary Report of 1955 


Summer Camp 
Recommendations for 1956 Camp 

A complete report of last year’s 
summer camp plus recommendations 
for camp operations for 1956 have 
been compiled and sent out to news- 
papers, TV, and Radio Stations, Out- 
door Writers, Sportsman’s Clubs, 
Game Commission Personnel and 
other interested parties. 


Jr. Conservation Club League 

A resolution for all clubs in the 
state this year could be payment of 
their league dues. The league treas- 
ury needs money in order to pur- 
chase League Insignia. Delinquent 
clubs are urged to pay their 1955- 
56 dues now. Per capita is 25 cents. 
Let’s all get behind this drive and 
get our clubs paid 100 per cent. 


Awards 

Next month (March) presentation 
of the Jr. Conservation trophy for 
the outstanding Jr. Conservationist 
of the year will be awarded. Other 
awards to be presented will be for 
the outstanding club and the out- 
standing senior counselor. 


Board of Directors Meeting 

Next quarterly meeting of the 
League Board of Directors will be 
held in March in Panama City. Date 
will concur with Conservation week. 
Presentation of awards will prob- 
ably be made at this meeting. 


Eustis 
A new club has been organized 


ever in Eustis under the capable 


hands of Tommy Anderson, well 
known sportsman and writer of that 
area. The new club is under the 
helm of Ronnie Baker president. 
We wish them luck and look for 
great things to come from their way. 


Ocala 

The Ocala Jr. Wildlife Club coun- 
seled by Gene Gallant has been 
carrying on a first aid Red Cross 
program this past fall and are quali- 
fying all of their members in first 


aid. 


Bartow 

Club members over in Bartow are 
still busy as bees getting their new 
club house in order. From our rec- 
ords we believe they are one of two 
clubs in the state who own their 
buildings. For some of you clubs 
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The Allapattah Optimist Junior Conservation Club winds up one of their meetings with a 
song fest. Dade Thornton (center) is club advisor. 


here is an excellent challenge for 
a most worthwhile project. How 
about building your own clubhouse? 


Miami 

Clyde Carter who was _ senior 
counselor at our summer camp last 
year has been approved by the Con- 
servation Committee of the Alla- 
pattah Optimist Club to serve their 
Jr. Conservation Club as Senior 
Advisor. Good luck to you, Clyde. 


Shady Grove 

A new club in the northwest area 
and coming along in splendid fash- 
ion. Members of the club just re- 
cently qualified to wear the state 
league insignia. Keep up the good 
work. The club was organized by 
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devoted 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 
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JUMP AT THE CHANCE! 


Salt Water Sportsman 
MAGAZINE — WHICH INCLUDE 


A SPECIAL HANDBOOK ISSUE THAT 
SELLS FOR 50c ON THE STANDS 


ONLY $1.00! 


Salt Water Sportsman is the only magazine in the world ~ 
100% to salt water sport fishing along the 
Published monthly, it gives the 
latest on where to, when to and how to fish from the 
Maritimes to the Bahamas. The special December Florida 
issue covers marine angling in detail throughout the 
state. Start receiving your copies now by sending $1 to 


SALT WATER SPORTSMAN 


our Information and Education of- 
ficer, Mr. Ralph Voss. 


Panama City 

This all-girls club is preparing to 
be hosts to the League meeting of 
the State Board of Directors in 
March and at the same time com- 
pleting arrangements for their anni- 
versary banquet. 


Change of Address 


Don’t forget to mail your corre- 
spondence and reports now to 205 
West Adams Street, Ocala, Florida. 
Write and let us know what you 
are doing. Good luck to you and 
I'll be seeing all of you again real 
soon. END. 
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THE RETURN OF THE SEA TURTLE 


NE MORNING last summer resi- 

dents of St. Petersburg Beach 
were astonished to see a huge sea 
turtle crawling along on the sand. 
Someone must have told her she 
was perfectly safe, for she waddled 
around on the bathing beach for 
several days, paying no heed to the 
groups of curious spectators who 
gathered from near and far to wit- 
ness the unusual event. 

Of course I wanted to know why 
nobody claimed all that good turtle 
meat for the pot. The county game 
warden, who kept close watch on 
the proceedings, told me the story. 
And I think it another instance of 
commonsense finally coming to the 
rescue of a rapidly dwindling nat- 
ural resource. 

I had seen the big turtles brought 
in and put into the pens, down at 
Key West, and learned something 
about the catching of them, but it 
never occurred to me to inquire into 
the apparently inexhautsible supply 
of this great delicacy. 


The eating-type turtle is known as 
the green sea turtle. This fellow is 
strictly a vegetarian and is a gentle, 
inoffensive character who cooperates 
with the fishermen by letting himself 
be caught without too much bother. 
There is also the loggerhead (a vi- 
cious snapper) and the rare hawks- 
bill (valuable for tortoise shell) and 
a couple of others not amenable to 
culinary manipulations. 


Until recent years, these big green 
turtles were very common all along 
the Florida keys. Their habit of com- 
ing ashore to lay their eggs, how- 
ever, exposed them to the ravages of 


By MASON WOOLFORD 


folks who took a dim view of con- 
servation. The alert beachcomber 
was usually there waiting for the 
unsuspecting turtle. All he had to 
do was flip her over on her back and 
take possession of turtle and eggs. 
This was finally stopped by law, only 
after the local supply of turtles was 
just about exhausted. Every laying 
turtle taken represented the loss of 
a hundred prospective new ones. 

So, something over thirty years 
ago, the Key West turtle packing 
industry looked to the fishermen of 
the Grand Cayman Islands, down 
south of Havana. These islanders, 
sailing fast schooners, fan out along 
the coasts of Central America, where 
the green turtles are most abundant. 
Since the turtle is an air breather, 
the fishermen frequently spot them 
floating around on the surface. A 
harpoon, driven lightly into the shell, 
fastens a line without injury to the 
turtle. 

Most of them, however, are caught 
in nets. The fishermen put off in ca- 
noes and search the waters for a 
turtle “roost,” or feeding place. They 
watch for them coming up to breathe 
and check the place where they re- 
turn to the bottom to feed. Then, 
at night, nets are laid around the 
area, and in the morning the catch- 
ers return and collect the turtles 
that have become entangled in the 
meshes. 

Placed on their backs, with their 
flippers tied together, the turtles 
readily survive the swift sail back 
to Key West. Some years ago, the 
ladies of a humane society tried to 
put through a law prohibiting the 
placing of the turtles upon their 


backs, not realizing that if placed 
upon the soft undershell they would 
really suffer from the trip. As long 
as they are occasionally sloshed with 
water they seem quite all right. 
Arriving at Key West, the turtles 
are turned loose in the “crawls,” or 
pens, where the tide runs in and 
out, and fresh food is supplied them 
at frequent intervals. I assumed 
these “crawls” were so-called be- 
cause the turtles crawled around in 
them. It appears, however, the 
name is a corruption of the word 
“corral.” Anyhow, there they re- 
main until the cannery is ready to 
convert them into soup or steaks. 
And now to return to the turtle 
on St. Petersburg Beach. After wan- 
dering around for three or four days 
she disappeared. Nobody could find 
her eggs, so the incident was dis- 
missed as just another of those queer 
things that can happen anywhere 
along a seacoast. Some time later, 
however, residents were astonished 
one night, to find a host of little 
turtles (about as big as a silver dol- 
lar) all heading across the highway 
and apparently aiming for the bay 
behind the key. So everybody turned 
out with buckets and baskets, gath- 
ered up about a hundred of the little 
fellows and put them into the water 
toward which their instinct was 
heading them. Let us hope they all 
live to return to their birthplace. 
If the great white egrets could 
make a comeback, after virtual ex- 
tinction, perhaps some day we'll see 
the big sea turtles all along our 
beautiful beaches again. But re- 
member—it’s unlawful to touch one 
while it is on the land. END. 





HUNTING WILD TURKEYS 
(Continued from Page 19) 


where he stood and gobbled the first 
time, he went through the same per- 
formance for nearly as long again. 
I waited, hoping he would return, 
but not him. Gobbling at intervals, 
he slowly went the other way and 
disappeared. 

I was sorry to lose him, and yet 
in a way I was glad. He had my 
profound respect and I could only 
hope he would continue to take care 
of himself as well. 

By that time it was getting late, 
but I had heard another gobbler up 
the swamp about four hundred yards 
‘and turned my steps in that direc- 
tion, sounding my turkey call at in- 
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tervals. He answered and I prepared 
for the second trial of wits. I was 
on the edge of a slough and as near 
as I could figure it out, the turkey 
was coming along the bottom of the 
slough. Having been answered, I 
knew further use of the call was 
unnecessary, so locating myself, I 
waited. Soon I saw him coming leis- 
urely along, but watching his step. 
He was about two years old, weigh- 
ing about seventeen pounds. I waited 
until he came within shooting dis- 
tance and killed him with my first 
shot. It was too late to hunt any 
longer that morning, so shouldering 
my prize, I returned to the car. My 
friend had already arrived with an- 
other fine gobbler. 

Hunting in the afternoon is not 


nearly so good as early morning, but 
I decided to try it out again that 
afternoon. While I did not get a 
turkey, I witnessed an exhibition of 
turkey cunning and strategy that 
amply repaid me for the time and 
trouble. I had not gone more than 
a quarter of a mile from the planta- 
tion house when I heard a gobbler 
in a thick hammock bordering an oat 
field. Placing myself where it was 
almost open in front of me, my rear 
was protected by a thick mass of 
small trees, shrubs and briars about 
fifty feet through which extended to 
the oat field. I yelped a time or two 
and got an immediate response or 
responses. Each sounded nearer, in- 
dicating the gobbler was coming di- 
rectly to me. I. made no further 
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sound and neither did he. This did 
not signify anything as that is one 
of their frequent methods of ap- 
proach. Sitting perfectly still for 
nearly an hour, moving nothing but 
my eyes, I waited. 

I knew he was close around and 
that he was using his instinct and 
experience to the fullest extent. 
Finally, however, I decided to give it 
up and rising to my feet I was 
startled by the flapping of great 
wings and the familiar put! put! I 
saw my turkey winging his way to 
safety. The shrewd old cuss had 
located my position, quit gobbling, 
made a circle, and sneaked up the 
bush at my rear. I had learned an- 
other lesson and gained additional 
respect for the finest and greatest 
game bird in America. 


A turkey hunter needs infinite 
patience and perseverance as he 
will frequently return empty handed 
from a long and arduous day’s hunt. 
On the other hand, this will be in- 
terspersed with interesting and ex- 
citing experiences. One morning in 
late winter, just about the opening 
of gobbling season, I took my stand 
before daylight at a place on the 
edge of a swamp where I knew there 
were a number of turkey gobblers. 
But daylight arrived without a 
sound, and finally concluding they 
have moved to some other place, I 
left my stand to go further up the 
swamp and investigate. 


The swamp was surrounded by 
open pine thickets, the land slop- 
ing down sharply from the pine land 
to the edge of the swamp or ham- 
mock. Right at the crest of the in- 
cline there were at intervals a num- 
ber of tall pine trees, ideal roost- 
ing places. The sun was just com- 
ing up, the morning clear and cold. 
Pausing a few hundred yards further 
on, I sounded the call. Immediately 
in front of me at a distance of about 
a hundred yards, a gobbler answered 
and I knew from the sound he made 
that he was in one of the tall pine 
trees, still on the roost. Moving 
quietly forward in the pine thicket, 
I stopped about halfway to the point 
where I thought he was and sounded 
the call again. It was immediately 
answered. I knew there was no use 
calling again, and looking around 
for a position, I decided that the 
turkey would be very apt to light 
in the open ground away from the 
swamp, as that is a habit they have. 
They do not like dense covering, 
preferring to take an open place 
where they can reconnoiter and see 
for some distance around. 

Close to the edge of the open pine 
woods there was a patch of gall- 
berry bushes about three feet high 
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‘bler. 


and I lay down behind these, my 
gun in front of me, facing the open 
woods. In this position I watched 
for ten or fifteen minutes and not 
another sound came from the gob- 
He was a wise old bird all 
right, and had doubtless been hunted 
a good many times. 

The first indication I had that he 
had left the roost was when I heard 
a swishing and flapping sound. I 
realized that he had landed on the 
opposite side of the gallberry patch 
not over twenty feet from me. I im- 
mediately sprang to my feet and as 
I did so, the turkey arose and flew 
toward the swamp. I shot and 
brought him down, breaking one 
wing and a leg. It was fortunate 
that I got the leg as well as a wing 
as a turkey gobbler with only one 
wing broken can outrun a dog. This 
turkey proved to be about five years 
old and had long, well developed 
spurs and a magnificent beard. He 
was an experienced old fellow and 
had not only closed up and. quit 
gobbling before he left the roost, 
but did not even flap his wings, evi- 
dently jumping from the roost and 
sailing down to the place where he 
was. He had me so well located that 
he stopped within twenty feet from 
where I was lying. 


Another exciting experience, when 
I came off second best, was on the 
banks of a river just at daybreak. I 
heard a gobbler on the opposite side 
of the river from me and the heavy 
volume of his voice indicated that 
he was a tremendous bird. Then a 
long, trying experience followed. 
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“It was such a miserable day | decided not 
to go to work.” 


For fully an hour he marched back 
and forth on the opposite side of 
the river, hidden by the bushes 
answering my call regularly, but 
apparently having no intention of 
crossing the river. When I had al- 
most given up I heard the sound 
of wings and got a glimpse of him 
fiying across about seventy - five 
yards from where I thought he was. 
After crossing, he closed up and 
did not utter another sound. Then 
followed another hour of anxious 
waiting. Finally I arose from my 
cramped position and as silently as 
possible worked my way down the 
river bank, straining my eyes to 
catch a view of him ahead of me. 
Finally I saw him just as he was pre- 
paring to take wing and cross the 
river again. He was one of the finest 
gobblers I have ever seen. A jet 
black gobbler of immense size, he 
must have weighed at least twenty- 
five pounds. I got nothing more sub- 
stantial than the sight of him for 
my morning’s hunt, but I felt amply 
repaid. 

Another peculiar thing that people 
who have had no experience hunting 
wild turkeys can never understand 
or reconcile with the wild turkey’s 
reputation for craft and wariness, is 
the fact that an experienced hunter 
can frequently take his position in 
the open, either standing or lying 
down, and call a gobbler up within 
shooting distance in full view. An 
amateur, however, cannot perform 
this feat. It requires years of experi- 
ence. A wild turkey is governed 
mainly by what he sees and if there 
is no movement he will come stead- 
ily forward to investigate. However, 
with his large, clear, telescopic eyes 
his vision is marvelous and he can 
detect the slightest movement. For 
that reason it is usually best to have 
a certain amount of covering when 
attempting to call them up. END. 


QUAIL 
(Continued from Page 15) 


understandable attitude in view of 
the history of destruction certain 
types of hunters have written. How- 
ever, that type of so-called “sports- 
man” is far in the minority, and his 
sun is setting. No quail hunter in 
his right mind is going to antagonize 
the owner of land whereon the bob- 
white may be found. 

But regardless of whether a farm- 
er or cattle rancher desires to rent 
out hunting privileges on his land, 
he certainly wouldn’t be averse of 
offering such pleasure and recrea- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
tion to his friends and business asso- 
ciates, especially in view of the fact 
that it wouldn’t cost him anything. 


Re-establishing quail habitat in 
Northern Florida is a bit more com- 
plicated than it is in the southern 
part of the state. The Game Com- 
mission urges ranchers and farmers 
to cultivate their lands in “strips,” 
leaving at least some of the area 
to plantings of lespedeza, partridge 
peas, and various other legumes and 
quail food and cover plants — shel- 
ter and food for quail and other 
ground nesting birds. The Commis- 
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sion goes even further than urging 
such a program — it makes the seed 
and plants available at no cost at 
Soil Conservation District head- 
quarters in 28 northern and western 


counties. Last year a million lespe-' 


deza plants were distributed. More 
can be had if there is a demand for 
them. 

Farmers and stock owners are 
asked not to graze their woodlots. 
The quail on a woodlot can readily 
have more cash value than the few 
pounds put on the cattle which 
would graze it. And woodlots make 
ideal shelter for bobwhites. 


Another factor that has a pro- 
found effect on quail populations is 
forestry operations. A _ certain 
amount of controlled burning of 
slash and underbrush does have a 
beneficial effect on quail habitat 
while at the same time reducing the 
fire hazard to standing timber. But 
under no circumstances should burn- 
ing be attempted by other than a 
trained forester. The hazard of wide- 
spread destruction is too great. 

As has been pointed out in this 
article, the reason why there aren’t 
more quail in Florida is that modern 
farming and ranching methods have 
destroyed too much food and cover. 
Means to correct that situation have 
been outlined. In order to demon- 
strate that such corrective measures 
do not fall into the category of spec- 
ulation, herewith three case _ histo- 
ries of what has actually happened 
in widely separated sections of the 
state. These instances were selected 
because they illustrate the different 
methods necessary to re-establish 
quail cover in North and South 
Florida. 


Not long ago James Stockton, who 
owns a 3,000 acre plantation in Du- 
val County (Jacksonville) got dis- 
couraged. He loved to hunt, but the 
quail wouldn’t cooperate — not on 
his land at any rate — for the very 
good reason that the birds had quit 
his land. Stockton took a chance on 
the idea of planting lespedeza, 
which he did in patches scattered 
throughout his plantation. The very 
next year he found birds in almost 
every lespedeza patch. . 


In South Florida — Hardee Coun- 
ty near Wauchula — pasture im- 
provement was started several years 
ago in a good sized ranch. When 
these operations begun, no heavy 
equipment was used and perforce 
the thick palmetto clumps were 
left. Since then, modern equipment 
has been introduced and adjacent 
pasture land was given the “clean’’ 
treatment. If you’ve read this far, 
you know the result. Good hunting 
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on the palmetto-dotted pasture — 
few if any birds on the clean pas- 
ture. 

A. C. Frizell, big time rancher in 


Charlotte County, left cabbage 
palms and palmetto clumps on his 
75,000 acre ranch. He likes to hunt 
for quail, likes for his friends to 
hunt quail, or simply just likes to 
have them, and he’s got birds on his 
land. 

During the course of our conver- 
sations, Frye made one remark that 
startled me at first. He said that 
except in exceptional cases, there 
was no such sting as “shot out” quail 
land. He explained his theory by 
pointing out that when quail hunt- 
ing got too poor, sportsmen didn’t 
bother to hunt, which almost always 
left seed stock to carry on. Also of 
importance in this connection are 
che many coveys that stay in cover 
too dense to hunt.. When the coveys 
break up in the spring they restock 
the heavily shot areas. This being 
the case, the possibility of ruining 
quail hunting with a shotgun seems 
somewhat remote. 

If quail are to be increased in 
Florida, sportsmen should do their 
part. As a suggestion, hunters in the 
southern part of the state should 
campaign for better hunting by put- 
ting the situation up to the land- 
owners. Offer to pay a reasonable 
sum for the privilege of shooting 
over good quail land. Show the land- 
owner why it could be profitable to 
him to leave cover on his pasture 
and farm lands. And, of course, con- 
vince him you mean what you say 
when you promise no depredations 
to his cattle or crops. If you put the 
deal over, it will be profitable and 
pleasurable for all concerned. 


You north Florida hunters might 
offer to plant lespedeza and forage 
crops furnished by the Commission. 
True, it entails a bit of work, but 
it would be a mighty rewarding pro- 
ject for a sportsman’s club. 


In any case, you may be sure the 
quail will cooperate. They will show 
remarkable increases given some 
sort of worthwhile housing project. 
After all, you can’s expect the birds 
to raise families on billiard tables, 
and that’s what some farms and 
ranches in Florida look like as far as 
cover for quail is concerned. 


The birds in Florida have done 
their part in adapting themselves 
to man’s pursuits. It seems only fair 
that man should give them a break 
here and there. And from what I’ve 
seen throughout the state, a little 
work and cooperation will bring a 
lot better quail shooting than most 
of us are now experiencing. END. 
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By CHUCK 


I am continually being bombarded 
by mail with requests to donate to 
or help publicize fishing contests. To 
all of these, I give a polite but firm 
refusal. I do not believe fishing con- 
tests are in the best interests of the 
sport. 

All fishing contests are designed to 
sell something. Some of our biggest 
contests are but another form of 
advertising a commercial product. 
Others advertise towns or com- 
munities. Private club contests are 
intended to add interest to club 
activities and, thus, insure well- 
attended meetings and full mem- 
bership lists. Each has an axe to 
grind that has nothing to do with 
sports fishing. 


As a concession to the growing 
awareness of a conservation minded 
public, most fishing contests now 
have some sort of a minor reward 
for those contestants who release 
their catch, but the big cash value 
prizes are still reserved for the big- 
gest fish caught and kept. Thus the 
idea that the big fish is the ultimate 
in sports fishing is firmly estab- 
lished. 


Thereby lies the disservice. <Ac- 
tually, the big fish is only incidental 
to the sport. Ideally, angling is a 
sport to be enjoyed rather than a 
game to be won. If sports fishing 
is to grow normally and in good 
health, it must proceed on solid 
ground. The true appeal of angling 
lies in the glory of the natural world 
in which we live but have almost 
forgotten. 


The true angler cares not for the 
fish, large or small. The fish are 
only an excuse to be out of doors. 
The fish are a focal point around 
which revolves the intricate pattern 
of man’s kinship with nature and 
his awareness of it. 


What do fishing contests contri- 
bute to the natural resource they 
exploit? Let us assume a fishing 
contest committee spends $2,000.00 
in promoting its program. Let us 
further assume that in the course of 
this contest, 1000 better than aver- 
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age fishes are caught and registered. 

At the contest close, the sponsors 
have perhaps sold an additional $10,- 
000.00 worth of products or brought 
that much additional money into the 
community. How much of this profit 
will be earmarked to replenish the 
depleted natural resource, which, in 
this case, was 1000 big fish? 


Will part of this profit go for 
hyacinth control? Will our stream 
improvement program get a share? 
Will biological research and conser- 
vation education benefit? 


In my opinion, there are many 
more suitable ways of selling prod- 
ucts or communities. I think if all 
the money spent promoting fishing 
contests was used to improve sports 
fishing through pollution control and 
water conservation, the accruing 
benefits would, in the long run, bring 
to the donors much more than the 
immediate advantages now being 
realized. 


CANOES: 


The other day in Winter Haven, 
I talked to Tom Costello, who is a 
long time worker in the National 
Boy Scouts movement. Tom’s spe- 
cialty is canoes, and he is eloquent 
concerning their value in the youth 
training program. 

Costello and I had a field day, for 
I, too, am an old canoe man. In fact, 
I even now own a 16-ft. Guide Model 
canvas canoe that I use regularly. 
Costello thinks it is only the high 
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““'How’s the fishing around here?” 


price occasioned by hand workman- 
ship on canoes that prevents them 
from being extremely popular in 
Florida. Surely Florida’s lakes and 
rivers are ideal for canoe use. Most 
present day boys and girls feel the 
same fascination for canoes that 
marked the activities of their elders. 
It’s only the high price tag that has 
flashed a Stop Sign. 

Perhaps if some company could 
mass produce a standard canoe of 
aluminum, glass, or plywood and sell 
it at a low price, they would tap a 
tremendous market potential. At 
least, Tom Costello, an old canoe 
man, thinks so. 

Regardless of the price, canoes are 
wonderful. I spent many long days 
and months paddling canoes in my 
youth, and I still have the habit. In 
my opinion, the outboard motor, as 
wonderful as it is, has no place in 
canoeing. 

One of the finest ways to really 
appreciate the beauty and abun- 
dance of wildlife on a lake or stream 
is to view it quietly and peacefully 
from a canoe. A canoe develops 
more than good shoulder and chest 
muscles. It teaches self-reliance and 
patience. It is the most ideally 
suited method of traveling through 
wilderness country. 

The canoe is a truly American in- 
vention, and it played a very im- 
portant part in our early history. 
It would be a pity if this wonderful 
and versatile craft should vanish 
from the passing scene. 


NATURE STUDY: 

A regular visitor to our home in 
Jensen Beach is Al Caputo of Bos- 
ton. Caputo on his visits has shown 
a lively curiosity concerning the 
flora and fauna on the streams and 
lakes where we fish. In the short 
time at his disposal, he has picked 
up an amazing knowledge of these 
things. 

Understanding is, of course, neces- 
sary for real appreciation. Knowing 
the names of birds and having a 
knowledge of their habits makes 
seeing them much more interesting. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Even a little knowledge along these 
lines will increase your pleasure in 
the out of doors many fold. 


Fortunately for us, there is a series 
of Golden Nature Guide Books avail- 
able that provide a ready reference 
library, putting the key to better 
understanding within the reach of 
everyone. There are five books in 
this series at present, with the fol- 
lowing titles: 

“Flowers” — A guide to familiar 
American wildflowers with 134 paint- 
ings in full color. “Birds”—The most 
familiar American birds with 112 
paintings in full color. “Trees”’—A 
guide to familiar American trees 
with 130 of them painted in full 
color. “Reptiles and Amphibians’”— 
with 212 species in full color. “In- 
sects”—With 225 familiar American 
insects in full color. 

These books may be purchased 
from the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute, Wire Building, Washington 5, 
D. C. The price is $1.00 each. 


The Golden Nature Guides are all 
written by Herbert S. Zim, Ph. D., 
College of Education, University of 
Illinois. They are checked and cross 
checked for accuracy by the fore- 
most authorities on the subjects. The 
illustrations are all by outstanding 
artists. These books are easily the 
best buy you can get for your money. 
They are the open door to a better 
understanding and a fuller appreci- 
ation of our natural surroundings. 


LET’S ADVERTISE: 


Dusty Roads of Miami made a sug- 
gestion to me not long ago that I 
think merits very serious considera- 
tion. Dusty said that as he travels 
around the state, he is constantly 
being piqued by not knowing the 
names of the lakes and rivers he 
passes. He wonders if it would not 
be a good idea to put roadside signs 
by each river, lake, and bridge, the 
sign to give the name of the body of 
water and identify as being either 
fresh or salt. The information could 
include whether or not a fishing 
license was necessary. 


These signs could further list the 
kind of fish to be found in that par- 
ticular water. 


Think what an impression this 
would make on our visitors. What 
a fine gesture on the part of the 
state to offer this information to our 
tourists who couldn’t possibly other- 
wise know. What a marvelous way 
to get the story of our fishing abun- 
dance across to the nation at large. 


I hope the newly organized Florida 
Development Commission is listen- 
ing. END. 
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FLORIDA BIG PIKE CLUB 


PEN TO ALL who fish in Florida, 
landing a trophy chain pickerel 
anywhere in the state will qualify 
the fisherman for membership in the 
“Florida Big Pike Club.” Certificates 
of membership will be awarded by 
the Commission. 
To be eligible, pickerel must be 
over four pounds in weight or 16 
inches in length. 


Applications for membership in 
the Big Pike Club must be for- 
warded to the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission within 10 
days after the fish is caught. In- 
formation on the application must 
include name and address of fish- 
erman, date fish was caught, where 
taken, and length and weight of 
fish. Entries must be certified by a 
Wildlife Officer or other Game Com- 
mission employee. 


Purpose of the club is to obtain 
additional information as to the 


range and size of the Eastern Chain 
pickerel in Florida. The Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission hopes 
that the chain pickerel will soon be 
recognized as one of Florida’s top 
fresh-water game fish. 
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Chain pickerel have a_ large 
mouth, strong jaws, powerful teeth, 
slender body, and a dorsal fin set 
far to the rear on the back. They 
are brown-green in color shading to 
green-yellow on sides and belly. 
Olive green blotches are present 
over the entire upper body, with 
the blotches arranged in lines or 
“chains.” 

The present world’s record East- 
ern chain pickerel was caught by 
Russell Kimble in New Jersey in 
1948. It weighed nine pounds and 
measured 30 inches in length and 
15 inches in girth. 


Many six- to seven-pound pickerel 
have been recorded from Florida 
lakes and rivers. In addition, the 
Game Commission has received re- 
ports of pickerel weighing eight 
pounds—within a pound of the 
world’s record. 


Unfortunately many Florida fish- 
ermen have long ignored the chain 
pickerel as a gamefish. It’s quite 
possible that some fisherman has 
in the past caught a world’s record 
pickerel and angrily tossed it away 
as being undesirable. END. 


The following pamphlets and book- 
lets are available without charge 
from the’ Information - Education 
Division, Game & Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, Tallahassee, Florida: 


Florida Wild Turkey 

The Ocala Deer Herd 

Florida’s Game Animals 

Fish Florida’s Fresh Waters 

Snakes Can Kill 

Biennial Report 

Summary—Fishing Regulations 

Summary—Hunting, Fishing; and 
Trapping Regulations 

Identifying Florida Bass 

Story of American Waterfowl 


Reprints—Florida Wildlife Scrap- 
book 


Florida’s Wildlife Management 
Areas 


Lake and Stream Survey (Leon 
and Gadsden Counties) 


Status, Movement, and Manage- 
ment of the Mourning Dove 


Ten Commandments of Safety 
World Inside the Managed Forest 


Way Down Upon the Suwannee 
River 

Conservation Manual for Civic 
Groups 
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NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS OF 
PREY. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York, N.Y. Price 
$5.00—227 pages, 46 plates in full 
color and four pages of identifica- 
tion silhouettes. 

In the course of history the Birds 
of Prey have been subjected to 
strange extremes of treatment at 
human hands. They have served 
as symbols of valor and power on 
many national shields; in the days 
of chivalry ownership of certain of 
these birds was reserved to the no- 
bility. More recently, however, they 
have been aggressively destroyed by 
both hunters and farmers on the 
charge of ravaging game birds and 
poultry. Extensive scientific studies 
have shown that this charge is great- 
ly distorted. In fact, the occasional 
losses resulting from their predation 
are far outweighed by the value of 
the Birds of Prey in controlling 
rodents or removing carrion and 
helping to maintain a healthy bal- 
ance in the wildlife community. 

This book covers the American 
owls, kites, vultures, and accipiters, 
the buteonine hawks, the eagles, 
Ospreys, and caracaras, and the fal- 
cons. 

In his account of each species the 
author describes the bird as it may 
be seen in its natural habitat, in 
flight or in pursuit of p:zey. The 
descriptive history is preceded by 
a detailed summary of the bird’s 
local names, its characteristics for 
recognition, nesting habits, and 
range. 

North American Birds of Prey is 
a wo.thy addition to the library of 
every outdoorsman. 

ek K K 

SHOTS AT WHITETAILS by Law- 
rence R. Koller. Published by 
Little, Brown and Company, Bos- 
ton. Price $5.00. 362 pages, 41 il- 
lustrations (photos and drawings). 
This is famed Catskill guide, hunt- 

er, outdoor writer, and gunsmith 
Lawrence R. Koller at his best. Be- 
tween the covers of his whitetail 
book there is packed all that knowl- 
edge, experience, and enthusiasm 
can offer in the way of information 
about how to “get your buck.” 
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The thoroughness of his treatment 
of the various aspects of the white- 
tail game coupled with Koller’s in- 
teresting and authoritative manner 
of writing make this one of the most 
complete books on the subject yet 
examined. 

Here is the one volume in lore 
which could otherwise be gained 
only by years of observation and 
effort. Here is the story of the home 
life of the whitetail, so far as it in- 
terests the hunter. The book also 
goes into woodcraft and the organi- 
zation of the hunt, whether still- 
hunting, or club and group hunting. 
It devotes a chapter to the crucial 
moment—hitting your buck—and it 
gives specific help on getting him 
out. It is likewise specific about 
practical arrangements and appoint- 
ments for the deer-hunter’s camp, 
sportsmanship and safety in the 
woods, and the preparation of ven- 
ison for the table. It neglects neither 
the buck fever problem nor the place 
of archery in deer hunting. 

The chapters on weapons and 
loads, sights, and gunwork are ex- 
cellent. The final chapter, “Mount- 
ing the Trophy,” gives the successful 
hunter the information needed to 
convert the head of his buck into 
the highly satisfactory as well as 
decorative means of backing up his 
reminiscences. 





“Dad's finally consented to get glasses. Yes- 
terday he picked up a snake to kill a stick.” 


Whether he is an experienced deer 
hunter or merely a prospective seek- 
er after venison, Shots at Whitetails 
is a valuable addition to any collec- 
tion of outdoor books. 

* Ke K * 

SMALL GAME HUNTING by 
Francis E. Sell. Published by the 
Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. Price $5.00, 158 
pages, photographic illustrations. 
That Francis Sell is a vigorous 

hunter, passionately enthusiastic 

about his beloved sport is evident 
in this, his latest contribution to the 
reading outdoorsman. 

Throughout the book, Sell em- 
phasizes small game hunting as a 
sport which makes a direct contri- 
bution to big game hunting skills. 
As he indicates in the foreword, the 
relationship between big and small 
game hunting is seldom stressed, and 
when it is stressed, it is seldom that 
techniques are examined in detail 
to show how small game hunting im- 
proves big game hunting skill. One 
cannot be a mediocre squirrel hunt- 
er, and at the same time a skillful 
deer hunter. The two techniques go 
together. 

Of course, small game hunting is 
an end within itself. There is no 
more satisfying hunting than taking 
squirrel in the autumn hardwoods, 
cottontail rabbit when the first frost 
touches the upland pastures with its 
magic, ruffed grouse in heavy cover 
and raccoon along the river bottoms 
and swamps. Truly, as Snell points 
out, one could spend a lifetime in the 
small game coverts, finding the game 
always worthy of the best hunting 
skills. They are our best teachers of 
woodcraft, rifles, and shotgun field 
techniques. 

Small Game Hunting is presented 
in five parts: Field Shooting and 
Basic Hunting; Small Game Hunting 
Rifles; Sights and Sighting In; Small 
Game Hunting with Handguns; 
Shotguns, Equipment, Care and 
Cleaning; and The Game (including 
chapters on rabbit, coon, squirrel, 
grouse, and woodchuck). 

This book is loaded with much 
down to earth hunting lore presented 
in a most interesting and entertain- 
ing manner. A good choice for the 
Sportsman’s Bookshelf. 

*k *e KF 

ALASKAN ADVENTURE by Jay 
P. Williams. Published by The 
Stackpole Company, Telegraph 
Press Building, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Price $5.00, 299 pages, 20 
photographs. 

Alaskan Adventure recounts ex- 
periences which form a part of the 
pioneer history of Alaska. It is a tale 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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OO: or FLoripa’s finer institutions 
is the fish fry. Actually, there’d 
cught to be a law compelling every 
new family in the State to attend 
one. 

According to the State Chamber 
of Commerce, some 2,000 new fami- 
lies are entering the State each week 
with the avowed purpose of making 
the Land of Sunshine their perma- 
nent home. Sand in the shoes holds 
a lot of ’em here—but give them a 
fish fry, and they’d never go back. 

Folks coming from the highly 
civilized, over-populated, super-con- 
servative Yankee states have a hard 
time believing the first fish fry they 
attend. First of all, it’s usually free. 
And the folks are SO hospitable. 
Secondly, the food is not only deli- 
cious cooked in the great out of 
doors, but it’s simply super. 

Luckily, there’s no particular time 
of year when fish fries are held. They 
can occur anywhere and anytime 
you can get the fish and the people 
together. They’re given at the slight- 
est provocation. Any excuse will do 
—from a baptizing to a bridge-open- 
ing. 

Rod and gun clubs, as well as 
other civic organizations putting 
on public fish fries, draw heavily on 
the mullet population—in season. 
Mullet dress out nicely, are plenti- 
ful, and tasty. But any fish fillets 
will do nicely. 


Large outfits, used to feeding sev- 
eral hundreds—or even thousands of 
folks—are equipped with deep vats 
and wire racks which enable the men 
in charge to cook several pounds of 
fish at a time, drain it simultaneously 
by simply removing the rack from 
the vat, and dumping the results in- 
to paper-lined barrels or tubs from 
whence it is served to drooling 
guests. 
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If you are a newcomer — and 
haven’t had an opportunity to attend 
one of these feasts, you can dupli- 
cate it on a smaller scale at a park 
or camp site near your fishing 
grounds. 

A cast aluminum French fryer 
with wire basket can be used on a 
good camp stove—or an electric deep 
fryer can be employed if you’re eat- 
ing at a wayside park where a plug- 
in is to be found. But we maintain 
that if you’re going to have all the 
comforts of home, you’d just as well 
stay home. 

Main advantage of deep fat fry- 
ing is that you do not have to turn 
your fillets. Simply submerge in the 
smoking-hot fat, and cook a few 
minutes until done and_ nicely 
browned. Drain and eat. 

For small scale outdoor cooking, 
you can’t beat the old-fashioned cast 
iron skillet—large, flat, and roomy— 
over an open fire. Fill the skillet 
about a third full of bacon fat (other 
fat may be used, but bacon fat gives 
the best flavor). And watch to see 
that enough fat is present at all times 
to keep fish from burning. Turn 








“I suppose Alvin will stuff the car full of 
smelly fish again when we go home.” 


once with a spatula or pancake 
turner. 

Egg batters, enriched flour, pan- 
cake flour, egg and crumbs — any- 
thing the cook prefers — may be 
used for coating the fish before cook- 
ing, but Florida Crackers prefer 
corn meal. And it’s hard to beat. It 
goes with fish, like cream goes with 
coffee. And don’t forget the salt! 

Of course, no fish-fry is complete 
without hush-puppies—another mys- 
terious dish to newcomers. There 
are a variety of ways to make hush 
puppies. If you are one of those 
folks who have to do everything in 
a hurry, there’s a prepared mix you 
can buy. But the home-made va- 
riety tastes a lot better. None we've 
ever eaten can beat those made by 
our old Carrie Bell. Here’s her recipe 
to feed four hungry people: 

Hush Puppies 

3 cups corn meal 

2 tbsp. white flour 

1 tsp. baking powder 

1 tbsp. shortening (bacon fat 

again) 

4 tsp. salt 

1 small onion grated (optional) 

2 tbsp. whole milk 

And enough cold water to mix to 
consistency of a thick batter—just 
soft enough to drop from a cooking 
spoon into the smoking hot fat, a 
spoonful at a time. 

No fish fry is complete without 
slaw and baked beans. At a REAL 
one, you'll get swamp cabbage, cut 
and cooked by folks who know how. 
But slaw is a nice addition, anyway. 
Old - fashioned cream - and - vinegar 
dressing over chopped _ cabbage, 
sweetened to taste with granulated 
sugar, is hard to beat. 

There was a day when beans were 
baked at the camp site. But im- 
proved varieties of canned beans— 
and the nuisance of boiling and then 
baking beans — has rendered the 
change, even with old-timers. But 
no respectable canned bean expects 
to get by even these days without a 
little fixing from the cook. 

Baked Beans 

To a couple of large cans of pork 
and beans (or beans in tomato 
sauce), add two scant tablespoonsful 
of yellow mustard, salt and pepper 
to taste, and a little grated horse- 
radish. Chop a couple of small apples 
which have been peeled and cored, 
and chopped, along with some raw 
tomatoes, cut in small pieces. 

Place in baking dish or bean pot, 
pour sorghum molasses over the 
top, garnish with bacon strips, and 
bake slowly in moderate oven for at 
least an hour, uncovering the last 20 
minutes or so to brown. 

For dessert? A second helping of 
everything! END. 
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WHOOPING CRANE 
(Continued from Page 24) 


the prairie provinces of Canada. 
Some Whooping Cranes have been 
shot every year in spite of the law 
and the need for protection, and this 
is a great pity for if it is allowed to 
continue, the Whooping Crane —a 
living symbol of our great West of 
pioneer days—will become as ex- 
tinct as the Dodo and the Passenger 
Pigeon. 

It may surprise you to know that 
you may be able to help prevent 
such a tragedy. If you know any- 
one who goes hunting, show them 
pictures of the Whooping Crane and 
ask them to be careful not to shoot 
one. You may save the life of one 
of these rare and beautiful birds. 

The Whooping Crane is the tall- 
est of all North American birds, 
standing more than five feet in 
height. It should not be confused 
with white birds of the heron fam- 
ily, like the American Egret, which 
is a much smaller, slighter species. 
Sometimes the herons are called 
“cranes,” but this is an incorrect 
use of the name. The cranes are 
larger, heavier birds than the herons 
and have different habits. The 
Whooper is not only tall, but is also 
quite heavily built, a large adult 
weighing as much as 25 pounds. 

The body plumage of an adult 
Whooping Crane is white, with jet 
black wing-tips. The crown is bare 
and quite red, and there is a long 
black “mustache” across each cheek. 
There are other large white birds 
that have black on the wings and 
these should not be mistaken for the 
rare Whooper, although this some- 
times happens. One of these is the 
White Pelican. Actually the pelican 
is altogether different in outline, 
with a very long and thick bill and 
short legs. The Whooper’s legs are 
long and slim. Another is the Wood 
Ibis, but there is much more black 
on this bird’s wings than on the 
Whooper’s and it has a great, heavy, 
stork-like bill. Sometimes the Snow 
Goose is mistaken for the Whooper, 
just because it is white and has black 
wing-tips. But the Snow Goose is 
small by comparison, with a short, 
thick neck, short legs and a small 
bill. The cranes have a manner of 
flight that is all their own, with a 
quick upward “flick” to the wings. 
The more common Sandhill Crane 
flies like this too, but this bird is 
gray or brown and never white like 
the Whooper. 

The voice of the Whooper is also 
different. Very few people have 
heard it in recent years, but the loud, 
clear, bugle-like notes must have 
been one of the most splendid sounds 
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of the prairie region years ago. The 
voice has little of the rolling, gutteral 
quality we hear in the note of the 
more common Sandhill Crane. In- 
stead, it has an open, high-pitched, 
challenging ring to it. In some parts 
of the United States the Whooper 
was known as the “bugle crane.” 

In winter the surviving Whoopers 
live on wet coastal flats along the 
Gulf Coast of Texas. Most of this 
area has been made a wildlife refuge 
and is guarded by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The great birds 
live on the Texas coast from late 
October until April, or about half 
the year. When they arrive in the 
fall, each pair selects a certain por- 
tion of the marsh for their winter 
home. These “winter territories” 
average over 400 acres for each pair 
and no other Whooping Cranes are 
allowed to stray within the invisible 
boundaries that are laid out and de- 
fended by the pair that owns the 
claim. Unless there is a drought or 
other habitat failure, the cranes of 
each pair or family group are able 
to live out the entire winter season 
within their particular territory. 
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"Why can’t you just come home with excuses 
like other fishermen.” 





Usually a pair of Whooping Cranes 
rears only one youngster each year 
and only about half the present flock 
consists of nesting pairs. When they 
go north in April they make their 
way to a remote marsh far beyond 
any settlements in the Northwest 
Territories and there, in a shallow 
pond, each nesting pair builds a large 
platform of reeds and grasses. The 
large buff-colored egg requires about 
34 days to hatch and the downy 
chick is able to run around by the 
time it is a day old. Its first feathers 
are a lovely pinkish buff, but these 
change to white by the end of the 
first winter season in Texas. In the 
last ten years or so, only four young 
Whooping Cranes, on the average, 
have been brought safely to the win- 
tering grounds each autumn. Un- 
doubtedly some of the young are 
shot, along with adult birds, as they 
make the long dangerous journey 
from Canada to Texas. Most of 
these losses seem to take place dur- 
ing migration, and the greatest num- 
ber of these in the fall, when men 
and boys are out in the fields and 
along the ponds and streams with 
guns. 

You can do your part. Spread the 
word that these rare and interesting 
birds must be spared. You may help 
to save a Whooping Crane! END. 


BOOK SHELF 
(Continued from Page 37) 


of wild, unspoiled Alaska, of primi- 
tive man struggling for survival, of 
giant bears that often attacked un- 
provoked, of life struggles on swift 
rivers and high mountains, of wolves 
that dogged man’s trails, of hunger 
and cold. And of glorious days spent 
afield in brisk weather, of beautiful 
streams and mountains, of glaciers, 
of days and nights in camp by the 
fire. 

Best of all, here is a tale of a man 
who moved by his own steam, who 
found his way alone through un- 
known country. A pioneer—not a 
rich sportsman tied to the apron 
strings of a guide. 

Those to whom Alaska holds al- 
lure will enjoy this well written 
book detailing the highlights in the 
life of Jay Williams. The author 
went to Alaska soon after the turn 
of the century, first as a prospector, 
trapper and horse wrangler, spent 
three years on the Alaska Boundary 
Survey, thirty years in the U. S. For- 
est Service, and upon retirement, 
worked for several years as a sports- 
men’s guide. 

Alaskan Adventure is entertain- 
ing, informative, and exciting read- 


ing. END. 
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CLARK W. HUTCHINSON 
Central Florida Region 


Wildlife Officer Clark W. Hutchinson has 
been with the Commission since January 1, 
1954. He is 45 years of age. 

“Hutch’’ was employed as a salesman for 
the Mitchell and Alexander Lumber Com- 
pany before assuming his duties as a Wild- 
life Officer. His formal education includes 
two years of college work at Clemson. 

Hutch’s “‘beat’’ is Volusia County. Mrs. 
Hutchinson is the former Ann Lanier. The 
couple make their home in DeLand. They 
have two sons, Clark, Jr., and Curry. 
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FELIX JOHNSON CHAMBLESS 
Northwest Florida Region 


Felix Johnson Chambless has been em- 
ployed as a Wildlife Officer since April 1, 
1945. He is 56 years of age. 

‘Pete’ has lived almost all of his life in 
Calhoun County. He and Mrs. Chambless, 
the former Mary Kate Jones, make their 
home at Altha. They have one daughter, 
Margie Carolyn McFarlane, 21. 

Prior to his appointment as a Wildlife 
Officer, Pete had been employed by the 
State Road Department for a period of 91 
years. 
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REMER E. ALBRITTON 
Central Florida Region 


Remer E. Albritton has served as a Wild- 
life Officer since September 15, 1948. His 
area of service is Osceola County. He is 49 
years of age. 

Remer and Mrs. Albritton, the former 
Mabel Padgett, live in St. Cloud. The couple 
have seven children: Leon, 19; Billy, 17; 
Steve, 7; Laura Mae, 24; Margrette, 10; 
Judy, 9, and Marion, 12. 

Mr. Albritton is a lifelong resident of 
Osceola County. He was born near St. Cloud 
and received his schooling there. Prior to 
his employment with the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, he worked for 12 
years as a grove caretaker. 
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LUTHER ALLEN TINDALL 
Central Florida Region 
For more than 15 years, Luther Allen 





Tindall has served as a Wildlife Officer for 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
He assumed his duties with the Commission 
on October 1, 1940. 

“L. A.,”” age 55, works in Brevard County. 
He and Mrs. Tindall, the former Nona Marie 
Lanier, make their home in Melbourne. They 
have one daughter, Peggy Marie, 13, and 
three sons, Vassar B., 8; Micheal Finley, 7, 
and Luther E., 32. 

Prior to his employment with the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, L. A. 
served with the Texas Border Patrol. Luther 
is a strong supporter of the movement to 
teach the younger generation the importance 
of wildlife conservation. 
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WILFORD CLIFTON MATHIS 
South Florida Region 


Wildlife Officer Wilford Clifton Mathis 
has been employed by the Commission since 
May 1, 1949. His area of service is Lee 
County. He is 54 years of age. 

Wilford and Mrs. Mathis, the former Lil- 
lian Farabee of Ona, Florida, live in North 
Ft. Myers. They have one son, Charles 
Mathis, 22. 

Prior to assuming his duties as a Wild- 
life Officer, Wilford served 4 years as Deputy 
Sheriff of Highlands County, 5 years as 
Justice of Peace in the same county, and 4 
years as Deputy Sheriff of Lee County. His 
formal education includes 2 years law study 
with the American College of Law and grad- 
uation from the Institute of Applied Science 
as an expert Finger Print Classifier. 


“Meet Your Commission” is presented 
with the objective of introducing to FW 
readers the men who comprise the Flor- 
ida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. Prepared by the regional in- 
formation and education officers, this 
feature will, each month, introduce one 
employee from each of the five regions 
of the state. 
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MANY old folding cameras, manufac- 
tured thirty or forty years ago, will make 
remarkably clear pictures for you if given 
the chance. In fact, many of the photos 
which have appeared in FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
in support of major feature articles were 
made with an old, rehabilitated model 1A 
Autographic Kodak well past its thirtieth 
birthday. 


Professional photographers and persons in 
the camera repair field have long known 
that some of the represented cameras have 
lenses that, when in clean, usable condition, 
are often superior to many present day 
lenses, despite the modern practice of coat- 
ing lens elements for superior light trans- 
mission. 


Unfortunately, most of these old models 
show the effects of age and climate. Many 
now have rotted, lifeless bellows sections 
and established fungi deposits on the once 
fine lenses. To overhaul such cameras re- 
quires both technical knowledge and replace- 
ment parts; therefore, it has been customary 
to have such work performed in the repair 
departments of the respective manufactur- 
ers. However, some now have dropped serv- 
icing of obsolete models entirely. New, live 
bellows to fit old camera models have been 
extremely difficult to obtain. 


Floridians possessing fine old cameras 
needing expert attention will be glad to 
know that William VanFossen, of St. Peters- 
burg, is now making a specialty of rehabili- 
tating old but worthy cameras, particularly 
old Kodaks, and has a representative stock 
of new factory parts, purchased when various 
camera manufacturers decided not to: con- 
tinue servicing models dating back beyond 
a designated date. VanFossen was for many 
years a technician in one of the country’s 
largest camera firms, and is capable of mak- 
ing such needed parts as cannot be taken 
from his large stock. 


FWFT&T has found VanFossen’s work 
entirely satisfactory. He overhauls old cam- 
eras On a complete job price basis, same 
representing new bellows, careful cleaning 
of lenses, adjustments to shutters and veri- 
fication of focusing bed markings, and a 
new facial for the exterior surface of each 
camera body, at a flat rate—depending on 
the size of the camera. Typical prices are: 


Cainera Size: 1272. 26s. $3.00 to $4.00 
Camera Size 120... 3. $3.50 to $4.50 
Camera Size Ti6:-30 2 $4.00 to $5.00 
Camera Size 118-122... $5.00 to $7.00 


Box cameras are given a complete over- 
haul for $1.00, and movie cameras are 
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cleaned for an average price of $3.50 to 
five dollars. 

Cameras sent to VanFossen for repairs, or 
for repair estimates, should be sent by pre- 
paid, insured parcel post, with contents well 
protected against damage. Address William 
Van Fossen, Photo Dept., Webb’s City, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 





NOT since early boyhood and Boy Scout 
days (when Scout uniforms copied the high, 
tightly buttoned collar American Doughboy 
military uniforms!) have we seen a canteen 
comparable to the circular-shaped, two quart 
capacity, all aluminum Palco ‘’2 Quart-er,”’ 
recently announced product of Worcester 
Pressed Aluminum Corp., 15 Hope Avenue, 
Worcester 3, Massachusetts. 

Military demands of World Wars | and II 
brought about changes in designs, shapes 
and basic materials of many every day arti- 
cles—including canteens. While some of the 
resulting canteens have admittedly served 
their intended purpose as small volume 
drinking water reservoirs, too often the mili- 
tary models, or facsimiles, have felt awkward 
when carried in hand or from the hip, and 
frequently noticeably heavy. One ancient 
military canteen in our possession, although 
supposedly made of aluminum, gives drink- 
ing water a peculiar taste no matter how 
carefully the container and cap are washed 
and rinsed between fillings. 

The new Palco “2 Quart-er,’’ there- 
fore, fills a need of long standing. The all 
aluminum Worcester product is also built 
for rough usage. All seams are welded and 
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AFTER due consideration of over 600 
entries in the ‘‘let’s have your opinion” 
contest of FLORIDA WILDLIFE Field 
Tests and Tells! section, first prize (the 
complete sportsman’s kit described in the 
September issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE) 
was awarded to: 

S/2c Warren Ferguson 
APO 328 

c/o Postmaster 

San Francisco, California 

Though only one prize was announced, 
the editor and judges created second and 
third place awards, and smaller mer- 
chandise kits for the following: 

Second prize: 

Lester D. Boyer 

Rural Route | 

Newburgh, Indiana 
Third Prize: 

Harold C. Mosser 

413 S.W. 11th Street 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 





the unit is guaranteed against leakage. The 
Palco comes with a sturdy cloth-fabric cover 
and extra-heavy, wide, web shoulder straps, 
the last adjustable so that the filled canteen 
can be carried in the most comfortable hip 
position, with total weight distributed and 
unnoticed. When empty, the container feels 
so light that one is inclined to think of its 
basic material as balsa wood instead of 
metal. 

For keeping water cool and sweet, FWF- 
T&T recommends wetting the Palco’s cloth 
cover until it can hold no more moisture and 
then letting the normal, automatic process 
of evaporation keep the stored water at a 
more refreshing temperature. Re-wet the 
cloth cover at intervals during the day. Op- 
portune occasions are when your hiking route 
requires you to cross or parallel brooks or 
other bodies of water. Not letting the cloth 
cover get entirely dry is the secret of the 
coolest drink! 

Sells for $3.49 wherever sporting goods 
are substantially stocked. The manufac- 
turer also markets a one quart capacity 
model at a lower price, but FWFT&T favors 
and recommends the standard size, trade 
labeled the “2 Quart-er’’ by the Worcester 
factory, which, incidentally, has been mak- 
ing quality camping equipment since 1919. 





LIKE a human being who manifests only 
a halfhearted or obviously unenthusiastic 
interest in his hunting, for the same reason, 
a good hunting dog cannot efficiently point 
and retrieve quail for his owner, or trail a 
deer, bear or wildcat across miles of Florida 
woodland if his feet are not in good con- 
dition. Bruised feet, pad cuts or irritation 
from thorns and sandspurs can frequently 
keep a good dog from showing top form. 
Each season many excellent four-footed field 
performers have to be left home because 
of foot injuries, often during periods when 
hunting is at its best and their presence 
afield would add considerably to the chances 
of a successful hunting trip. Too, many 
hunters are wisely reluctant to work valuable 
dogs in areas where chances of sustaining 
disabling foot injuries are high. 


This year, add a set of Paw Protectors 
to your dog supplies. Made of pure latex, 
and waterproof from sole to top, the pro- 
tectors are simply rubber galoshes for dogs! 
They slip on each foot and are held in 
place with a snap buckle fastener and strap 
that adjusts to any size leg in a jiffy. 
Whether used in high or low snap position, 
each Paw Protector gives perfect fit and 
comfort, with no danger at all of affecting 
foot and leg blood circulation. 


The pads, made in attractive colors of 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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solid black, bright green and red, have 
corrugated soles, as tough and as long 
wearing as those of your own rainy weather 
overshoes. In addition to protecting your 
dog’s feet, especially at times when he is 
bothered by a slow-healing foot injury, the 
rubber shoes also offer protection against 
ruined car upholstery or scratched paint 
when you take your dog inside the car. 

Paw Protectors are made in five sizes to 
fit all dogs, from dachshunds to danes; sell 
for $3.95 per set of four in whatever size 
your dog may require. Extra straps are a 
quarter each. Figure the size needed by 
measuring and comparing your dog’s paw 
pad width and length with the following 
Paw Protector size-dimensions: 


Size Paw Width Paw Length 
1 ] YW" 2 
a > ae 2" 
3 2%" 47 
4 234" 1 4/4 
5 3 Y4"’ 314" 


Sold on a satisfaction or money back 
guarantee by Kennel Wear of America, 
1371 West 24th Street, Los Angeles 27, 
California. 
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LURE of the month is the new Flipit 
underwater-performing artificial bait, origi- 
nated by the inventor of the famous Super 
Duper and manufactured by the South Bend 
Bait Company, 1108 South High Street, 
South Bend 23, Indiana. 

Whether or not the Flipit will break the 
fish-catching record chalked up by its prede- 
cessor—a record that has not even been 
challenged by many baits—remains to be 
seen. Like a promising, but inexperienced, 
pugilist entering heavyweight boxing compe- 
tition, many successful performances will 
have to be repeated before the title holder’s 
right to wear the royal crown can _ be 
challenged. 

To its credit, the Flipit——-so far — has 
proven both tantalizing and irresistible to 
many different species of Florida fresh and 
salt water game fish. FWFTS&T’s own field 
testing, supplementing more than two years 
pre-market testing by a staff of cooperating 
expert anglers, has been convincing, the 
Flipit producing exceptionally well as a salt 
water bait cast for trout, redfish and snook. 
It should be a killer during the Fall and 
Winter runs of kings and of bluefish. 

The new South Bend catalog listing is 
furnished in five sizes, from fly rod through 
spinning and casting weights. Each size is 
finished in three of the most effective fish- 
catching color combinations—gold body with 
red head, chrome body with red head and 
“S” finish (silver speckled white body with 
dark green stripe down the back). FWFT&T 
found the Flipit’s hooks and snaps perfectly 
matched to each size of the lure’s solid brass 
body. In rigging this new artificial, attach 
it directly to your line, except when using 
it for the taking of salt water fish having 
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very sharp teeth—for which a fine wire 
leader is in order. Swivels at the lure can 
be dispensed with as the Flipit does not 
twist the line as it performs. It can be cast 
accurately and far with light tackle. 

For best results, fish the Flipit deep and 
retrieve with plenty of rod tip action. 

The #600 Fly Rod Size weighs 1/25th 
of an ounce and has a body length of 
1-3/16". The #605 Fly & Light Spinning 
Size is 1/20th of an ounce and 1-5/16” 
long. Another Light Spinning Size, the 
#610, is 1/10th of an ounce in weight 
and 1-7/16” long. The regular Spinning 
Size, #615, weighs 1/5th of an ounce and 
has a body length of two inches. Largest 
of all listings is the #625 Spinning & Cast- 
ing Size, weighing 3%ths of an ounce and 
measuring 2-7/16” in body length. 

The Flipit is priced to sell for from 50¢ 
to a dollar, depending on the size selected. 
FWFT&T believes you will like the Flipit 
and have good fishing luck with the little, 
nervous acrobat. END 
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WE BELIEVE 
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would be entitled to a millionth 
each. Ten million would each be 
entitled to one ten-millionth of the 
total. Because of this, hunters and 
fishermen are going to have to place 
more value on the arts of fishing and 
hunting, and less value on the actual 
kill. The aesthetic values must be- 
come more important than the prac- 
tical values. More emphasis will 








“They'd be trying ‘just one more cast’ all 
night long if you'd let ‘em!’ 





have to be placed on the physical, 
spiritual and moral advantages of 
hunting and fishing, and less on the 
actual killing or taking of game and 
fish. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
OVERALL THINKING. In consid- 
ering the state’s wildlife and natural 
resources, and the conservation 
thereof, the sportsmen must assume 
the responsibility of thinking and 
planning on an overall state-wide 
basis, and not on a restricted local 
basis. “I want to kill more in my 
back-yard” must be replaced by “I 
want better fishing, hunting and 
wildlife conservation in all parts of 
my State.” 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
STUDY. Sportsmen must be re- 
sponsible enough to consider and 
study all proven conservation prac- 
tices. Although everyone is entitled 
to a personal opinion, no one is en- 
titled to hold fast to a misbelief, an 
untruth or an unproven theory. 
Sportsmen must think less of the 
past and more of the future. They 
must investigate, consider, study and 
accept all proven facets of wildlife 
management; unless they do these 
things themselves, they should ac- 
cept the advice of trained workers. 
When facts are available, ignorance 
is inexcusable. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF FINAN- 
CES. If sportsmen demand more 
and better fishing and hunting as 
their right, they must be prepared 
to pay for it. It takes a lot of money 
to maintain and operate an efficient 
wildlife management program. If 
such a program is demanded, some- 
body must be prepared to accept 
the responsibility of helping to fin- 
ance such a program. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
EDUCATION. Each sportsman must 
accept the responsibility of educating 
his children, family, neighbors, com- 
munity and fellow citizens to the 
necessity for adequate management 
and conservation of all natural re- 
sources. 

WE ALSO BELIEVE that the 
conservation agency and the private 
citizen must enter into a practical 
and active partnership designed for 
progress and improvement. Nothing 
can be gained by mutual abuse, con- 
flict, unjustified criticism, selfish- 
ness, refusal to accept facts, or what 
might be termed as “soreheaded- 
ness.” 

WE BELIEVE that everyone must 
work together for a balanced con- 
servation program applied to all nat- 
ural resources. 

WE BELIEVE that all this will be 
done. END. 
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